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WHY WORRY? 


ORRY uses an immense amount 

of vital force. People who worry 

not only use up their energy during 

the day by worrying, but they rob 

themselves of that greatest of all 

restoratives, sleep. People who worry 

can’t sleep. They lose their appetite. 

They often end up by getting really 

ill. How often have you heard it said, 
‘“*T am worried to death!” ? 


What do you suppose would happen 
if a person who was putting himself 
into mental, moral, and physical bank- 
ruptcy by worrying, were to convert 
all this worry-energy into constructive 
action? In no time at all he would 
have accomplished so much that he 
would have nothing to worry about. 


Nothing is more discouraging to a 
worrying person than to have someone 
say, “‘ Oh, don’t worry, it will all come 
out right!” 


That is not reassuring at all. The 
worrying one can’t see how it is going 
to come out all right. But if the men 
and women who worry could be shown 
how to overcome the troubles and 
difficulties that cause worry, they soon 
would cease wasting their very life- 
blood in worrying. Instead, they 
would begin devoting their energies to 
a constructive effort that would gain 
them freedom from worry for the rest 
of their lives. 


You say that sounds plausible, but 
can it be done ? 


It can be done, and is being done, by 
Pelmanism every day in the year. 
This is all the more remarkable because 
to-day the whole world is in an upset 
condition and people are worrying to 
an unusual extent. Yet, every mail 
brings letters to the Pelman Institute 
from grateful Pelmanists who have 
ceased to worry. 


People to-day are all too prone to 
complain that they just have to worry. 
But once they become Pelmanists they 
cease this negative form of thought. 


The Pelman Course inculcates all that 
constitutes the rare and resolute think- 
ing processes of the peoples of the 
forthright British Empire. 

Remember this—Everything you do 
is preceded by your attitude of mind. 

I 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following:— 


Indecision Tack of Confidence 
Timidity Procrastination 
Depression Indefiniteness 


Lack of Ideas Mind-Wandering 

Weakness of Will Forgetfulness 

Inertia Pessimism 

But Pelmanism does more than 
eliminate failings. It awakens dor- 
mant faculties. It develops powers 
you never thought you possessed. It 
strengthens mental attributes which 
are valuable in every career and every 
aspect of living. It develops :— 


—Self-Confidence —Initiative 
—Concentration —Resourcefulness 
—Observation —Courage 
—Judgment —Will-Power 
—Self-Control —Reliability 
—Optimism —Presence of Mind 





H.M. FORCES ————— 

| All serving members are now entitled to 

| receive the complete Pelman Course, 

| with full tuition and guidance, at 

| One-Half Usual Fee. 
Immediate application should be made 
for Special Enrolment Form (Services). 

Approved by War Office. 








Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism 
to their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. 

The Pelman Course is fully explained 
in ‘‘ The Science of Success.’’ The 
Course is simple and interesting and 
takes up very little time. You can 
enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The book will be sent you, gratis and 
post free, on application to-day to :— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
(Established over 40 years), 
102 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


Write or call for this free book to-day. 


Readers who can call at the Institute will 
be welcomed. The Director of Instruction 
will be pleased to have a talk with them, and 
no fee will be charged for his advice. 


‘ "ELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: NEW 

YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MEL- 
BO URNE, 396 Flinders Lane. JOHANNESBURG, 
P.O. Box 4928. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
CALCUTTA, 102 Clive Street. JAVA, Malabar- 
weg, Malang. 
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the THRESHER’ 


Trench Goat 


At pre-war price— 
with detachable 
*‘Kamelcott’ 
Lining. 


£7.7.0 


(Plus 17/2 
Purchase Tax) / | 


Ady 
X 









With detachable Sheepskin 
Lining 


£10.10.0 


(Plus £1. 18.2 Purchase Tax) 


Without Lining . . £5.15.6 
(Plus 13/6 Purchase Tax) 
State height and size of chest when ordering. 
Hard outer shell of waterproof khaki drill; rain 
and windproof interlining of extraordinary strength ; 
special devices to prevent wind and rain trickles 
penetrating collar, wrists and buttonholes. The 
‘Thresher,’ supplied to more than 28,000 officers 
1914-1918, is unsurpassed for keeping you warm 

and dry even in the dirtiest weather. 


THRESHER & GLENNY Ltp. 


MILITARY TAILORS 


152-153 STRAND, W.C.2 


City Address: 85 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 
Established 1755 











Little lives, once sad, may with your 


help be lifted up where brightness 
shall follow gloom, and laughter take 
the place of tears. 

Children needing care and protection 
because of the war are daily joining 


OUR FAMILY OF 5,000. 


Gifts, Somes small, gratefully received 
by the Secretary, 


WAIFS «STRAYS 


OLD TOWN HALL KERWINGTON, $.E. 11 
Bankers: Barclays Lid. 








A.R.P. WORKER OVERCOMES 
FATIGUE 


A Building Super- jf 
Visor, aged 40,f 
took up 


MAXALDING 


to overcome 
nervous debility 
and improve his |P } 
walking, as hei. said 
suffered from A. M. SALDO. 
Loco - ataxy. He Founder of Maxalding in 
reported a month "9%... yee 
after beginning :— 


“I feel better generally, and find that I 
am walking steadier. The extra A.R.P. 
work has been so much that I have not 
been able to enjoy the training as I other- 
wise might have done.” 


An Illustrated Treatise 

Explanatory of MAXALDING 
Sent Gratis on Receipt of Your 
NAME, ADDRESS, Age and Occupation. 


A.M. SALDO'S¢ ‘Waicegrave’ Park, 


Twickenham, MIDDX. 
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We give good terms for annuities: 


e.g., at age 75, for each £100 we 
receive, we pay £15:8:2 a year to 
a man for life, or £12:8:1 a year 


to a woman. 


We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 

















BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 





OVER 500 BRANCHES IN 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA - NYASALAND 

NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA - PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA - BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

MALTA - GIBRALTAR - CYPRUS - EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 

MAURITIUS - BRITISH WEST INDIES - BRITISH GUIANA 

LONDON - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.5 


























A Cheshire Coxswain 


HELP 


THESE 
INDOMITABLE MEN 


In Peace and in War, for |15 years, the Life- 
boat Service has been voluntarily main- 


tained by the generosity of the British 
Public. 


Now in this great struggle in which we 
must all play our part, the calls made upon 
the Life-boatmen are heavier than ever. 


Will you answer their call to you, by 


sending us a contribution to this great 
cause? 








ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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SHE likes to see you neatly turned out, 
you plead for comfort. A ‘“ Van Heusen” 
has that smart look but also carries 
the secret of comfort in its soft-fitting 
pliability. The strong multi-ply fabric 
lasts longer and launders well. Many 
smart styles to choose from, in white 


and coloured designs, from all outfitters. 


Ask also for “VANTELLA” Shirts 
(by Cotella Ltd.), to match all colours 
and designs of “VAN HEUSEN” 
Collars. 







PRICE 

a 

= eee. eee 

\n Whitt cclours oo 
34. Purchase 
plus “pec. "40) 


v4 VAN HEUSEN 
Rega Trade Mark 


Semi-Stiff COLLARS 


HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., Provisional Address, Viney Street Factory, Taunton, Somerset 




























































By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


REGIMENTAL BROOCHES 








BLACK WATCH 


Diamonds 


£35.0.0 







ROYAL AIR FORCE 
All Diamonds 
£32.10.0 
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ROYAL ARTILLERY 
Gold and Diamonds 
£13..13.0 





K.O.S.B. 


Gold and Platinum 


£10.10.0 





ROYAL TANK CORPS 
Platinum, Gold, and Enamel 


£8.15.0 





Gold and Enamel 
£3.10.0 


A Design and Estimate can be 
provided for any Regiment. 





BROOK & SON 





Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 














ARGYLL & SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS 











wv enawinacnitialhs? 


cease i vir 


Established 
1800 ~~ 





GROUSE... 


WHISKY 





-a herttage from 


the highland 


Obtainable abroad from— 


ANTIGUA—Bennett Bryson & Co. Ltd. 
AUSTRALIA—Leo. Buring Pty. Ltd., Sydney. 
BARBADOS—S. P. Musson, Son & Co., Ltd. 
BERMUDA—Consolidated Wine Store, Hamilton. 
BRITISH GUIANA—Sprostons Ltd., Georgetown. 
CURAGAO—Curagao Trading Co. 
GIBRALTAR—M. Baglietto. 





JAMAICA—H. M. Brandon & Co., Kingston. 

KENYA—Jardin Ltd., Nairobi and Mombasa. 

NASSAU—Maury-Roberts Co., Ltd. 

S. RHODESIA—The ‘‘ GROUSE” Agency, Box 678, 
Salisbury. 

TANGIER—Ellis & Co. 

U.S.A.—Old Rose Distributing Co., Chicago; 
Rheinwein Imports Inc., Boston, Mass. 





PARAFFIN 
DIESEL 


Kelvin Petrol, 2 
Paraffin, and_,; 
Diesel Marine “yy 
Engines are 
made in a 
widerangeof 
sizes from 3 h.p. to 132 h.p., and are 
built to satisfy the requirements of 
Lioyd’s and the Board of Trade. 


They are supplied with complete 
marine equipment, including propel- 
ler, shaft, stuffing boxes, tanks, and 
all piping and hull connections, and 
can beinstalled by any carpenter with 
his usual tools. If particulars of the 
vessel are furnished, equipment will 
be supplied made up to suit the hull. 
Accessibility is so remarkably good 
that any repair or replacement can 
be effected without necessitating the 
removal of the engine from its bed. 


Catalogues free from the Makers, 


TheBergius ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN™ == GLASGOW C.4 








Better made for longer service 


BRANDAUERS 





Best steel, best 
workmanship, best finish 
make the best pens— 
BRANDAUER’s. Theyglide 
rapidly over any paper 
surface with the ease of 
a soft lead pencil. Points to suit 
all hands. Sample boxes to be 
obtained from all Stationers. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co., Ltp., Birmingham, Eng. 
London Office: 124 Newgate Street, E.C.1 
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S Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scotland. 
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7th/9th ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £58 
Smaller, on Bar £22 } 









Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £15 


ROYAL AIR FORCE In 9-ct. Gold . . ° ° ‘ e £3 


Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £25 
Others, Diamond set ; ; .from £8 
InS-ct.Gld. . . . °°. §£3,5/- 








CaS ; 

ROYAL ARTILLERY ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £15 Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . war 
Others, Diamond set . . from £9, 10/- o oo .. Larger, no Bar £32 
In 9-ct. Gold cea kh + ae In9-ct.Gold . . eat ae 

Badges of other Regiments 
ranging from £3 upwards 
ca 
BLACK WATCH 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £30 
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N & | N C H } S Telegrams: “INCHES, EDINBURGH.” 


Telephone: EpinnsurGcH 22388. 
and. | Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


T. | EDINBURGH 2 


AL BADGE BROOCHES 


THESE PRICES DO 
NOT INCLUDE 
PURCHASE 
TAX 





ROYAL SCOTS 
7 Platinum, White Gold 
and Diamonds £65 


Paste Diamond and 
Enamel . £3, 16/- 

















KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS 
Diamond and Enamel . . £38 


Bur 
5 
3 | a... 
ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS ROYAL ENGINEERS 
Rose Diamond and Enamel ‘ £10, 15/- Diamond and Enamel t, 
In 9-ct. Gold = 2 ‘ m : £3 £31 &, 
%, 
; 
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ROYAL SCOT: R % 
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BLADD WEAKNESS 
WRITING A STORY OR WAR EXPERIENCES ? ER 

Here is an Infallible Guide to the Beginner’s Success ABSORBENT BAGS 
The Art of Story Writing New Mode! eee aa. 42/- 
din oa venga agar / = NET “DUPLEX” BAGS 
eee eg hg Male or Femaie, day and night, 70/« 
an combighs apd cinmaaes at 46 orang Mewepaper. iooas” “SANITUBE” 
Le ee re manna amet ™u™ || For helpless, bedridden patients, 70/- 
Seeded Mites nantes cunteninatiobe avetn dome poor Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and 
ee ee ee ae qeeieee bet Body. Invisibleunderclothing andeasily emptied. 
from the publishers, ee ee Special patterns for 

i" Ln foe oe a Diagrams, etc., on request from: 

rove srsinancw HILLIARD. 123 Douglas St.. Glasgow. C.2 











NATURE’S WAY 


with all GASTRIC and 
DIGESTIVE troubles 


“Suntona’’ Wholemeal SLIPPERY ELM 
Food nourishes the body, whilst the fine, 
gelatinous Slippery Elm Bark (Ulmus Fulva) 
acts as an “internal poultice,’’ soothing the 





MOKERS say with solid reason tender, delicate membranes of the intestine, 
“SOM LONG ts never out of aceaaiee** sweetening the digestive tract, healing in- 
. 7 —— : flamed tissues, ulcers, piles, etc. Try this 


natural way to health to-day. 4 1b. 1/1, at 
Health Stores, Boots, Timothy Whites & 
Taylors, etc. In case of difficulty—test 
sample 6d., with invaluable FREE 64 pp. 
book on natural healthy living—‘‘ Nature’s 
Healing Powers,” post free from: 


|| SUNTONA LTD., 78 Exchange Walk, 
| Nottingham 
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BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR GALLING! 
URGENT APPEAL 


The Prime Minister has disclosed that a large proportion of the 
92,000 British casualties are Prisoners of War in Germany. These 
men face an autumn and winter of great strain and appalling 
monotony and their desperate need is for something to occupy 
their minds during the long months of waiting. We are sending 
each Prisoner of War, as soon as his name reaches us, a first 
“Capture ”’ parcel, containing the Oxford Little Bible (a source of 
great comfort to men in captivity), a set of chess and draughts, a 
novel or “ thriller,’ and a pack of playing-cards, and the men are 
asked to state their own preferences for future monthly parcels. 
We also send sports equipment, music and gramophones, so that 
the men can organize team games, impromptu concerts, ete., to 
keep up their spirits. Will YOU please help us to carry on this 
vital work and prove to our men that THEY ARE NOT FOR- 
GOTTEN? Donations, large or small, gratefully received by 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE (Ciairman) or MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES (Founder and Director) 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND 
556 Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1 
(Note: Censorship regulations preclude acceptance of gifts in kind) 














Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


MY WATER-CURE 


As tested through more than Thirty Years, 
and described for the Healing of Diseases 
and the Preservation of Health. 


BY 
SEBASTIAN KNEIPP. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EpINBURGH AND LONDON, 























Sdeal Gift Books 





BLACKWOOD 
OMNIBUS 
VOLUMES 


CROWN &8vo. each 5s. net 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 


* Four Tales JOHN BUCHAN 


Third Large Impression. 640 pages 


The Thirty-Nine Steps—The Power-House—The 
Watcher by the Threshold—The Moon Endureth 


*x Down to the Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 
Second Large Impression. 624 pages 


* Land and Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 
624 pages 


* Humorous Tales from ‘Blackwood ' 


Sixth Large Impression. 554 pages 


* Storer Clouston’s Omnibus en 


The Lunatic at Large—The Spy in Black 
— The Man from the Clouds — Simon 


* Para Handy and Other Tales “UGH FOULIS 


(NEIL MUNRO) 
Third Large Impression. 702 pages 


* The Pipe Pushers and Other Stories 
520 pages WESTON MARTYR 


Each volume contains first-class stories which will appeal to all. 
Those who have read them will read them again with interest, and 
those who have not, and they are to be envied, have some good 
hours in front of them. 








[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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The Royal Cancer Hospital claims to offer the greatest 
dividend on funds entrusted to its care. Every penny con- 
tributed to this worthy institution means Hope for another 
sufferer from the dread disease of Cancer. The return on 
YOUR investment is measured not in figures, but in the 
lightness of heart, in the uplifting of a downcast spirit, in 
the restoration of a human soul to the joy of living... . 
For those to whom these things mean little, there are other 
forms of National Saving, all of great importance in these 
war-time days. But for those to whom the Saving of Human 
Suffering seems the vital National Duty that it is, this appeal 
assumes the shape of a 
Crusade which cannot be 
ignored. This much is cer- 
tain, wars between nations 
never endure, but the work 
of The Royal Cancer Hos- 
pital must go on so that the 
terrible yearly total of over 
70,000 deaths be confined 
and reduced and the menace 
of Cancer swept away from 
our lives. 


Please send a gift to the 
Secretary, 





The Royal Cancer Hospital 
FULHAM | ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3, ENGLAND 
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BUCKNALL 


LINE 
LON DON Lo 
CAPETOWN . ° from £53 
DURBAN . 2 s from £61 


FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


TUDOR COURT + FAIRMILE PARK ROAD + COBHAM -< SURREY 
TELE PHONE: COBHAM 285! 
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No. 1503. JANUARY 1941. VoL. 249. 
N. D.C. BY J. K. STANFORD, . ‘ ° . ri ; © 1 
WHERE FOUR EMPIRES MEET. BY F. KINGDON WARD, ‘ : 10 


ANGLING MEMORIES OF A NATURALIST. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN, ; : : 5 ; ‘. r 23 
MAORI AND PAKEHA. BY SIR HUBERT OSTLER, . ° e i 37 


AFRICAN JOURNEY. 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER G. S. EDGERTON-BIRD, R.N., . e ‘ 48 
SICK HEART RIVER.—PART Il.—continued. BY JOHN BUCHAN, . 64 
HUMILIATION WEEK. BY LIEUT.-COLONEL C. H. STOCKLEY, . is 82 
PHIL THE FLUTTER. BY WIGWAM, ; . : , : : 93 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


SusscRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE’ SENT BY 
POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, FOR 
30s. YEARLY. 


WHAT A RESPONSIBILITY! 
8,250 


BABIES AND BOYS AND GIRLS IN 


DR. 
BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


WILL YOU SHARE IT? 





Become a partner in this happy 
work of training future citizens, 


| ; i . : 
Le ae j feeds one child for 10 days 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should be addressed, 
393 Barnardo House Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 











Printed in Great Britain 
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WATER SUPPLY 





Steel Water Mains capable of conveying ninety 
million gallons of water per day from Tansa 
Lake to Bombay, a distance of 55 miles. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO 


ENGINEERS LTD 





HORSEFERRY HOUSE - WESTMINSTER S.W.1 


A card conveying your best wishes 
will be enclosed with the first issue 


for 1941, which will be posted on 
the eve of Christmas to the recipient 


of your gift. 


[ORDER FORM OVERLEAF 




















Some Recent Appreciations 


—— 


* “Our son says: ‘Nothing you send us gives as much 
pleasure as the BLACKWOOD’S. We read them from 
cover to.cover.’” 


* ‘Maga’ helps to bring a spot of relief to men who are 
having a fairly rough time just now. 


* “It is quite impossible to think of having to do without 
Blackwood.” 


* “We look forward eagerly to each copy. We have no 
Magazine to compare with it.” 








ORDER FORM 
I enclose 30/- 


Please send, as my Xmas or New Year Gift, Blackwood's 


Magazine Monthly for One Year, beginning with the issue 


To 


BLOCK 
LETTERS 


From 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 37 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


Or through your Bookseller. 


* “BLACKWOOD’S for the Black-Out: a perfect antidote.” 
A Doctor renewing his subscription for 1940. 
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No. 1503. 


JANUARY 1941. 


VoL. 249. 


N. D. C. 


BY J. K. 


You might have seen them, one 
day early in this war, from the 
window of your train as it sped 
through an indeterminate part of 
the South Midlands, a few squat 
khaki shapes of elderly sentries 
strolling- with slung rifles and un- 
gaitered legs and the badgeless 
caps which you had grown some- 
how in peace-time to associate 
with convicts behind a high wire 
fence. Hopelessly unsmart, almost 
grotesquely unsoldierlike, they may 
have seemed to you, you with 
your sentry standards derived for 
so many years from the King’s 
Guard and peace-time regulars, 
and perhaps they were. Perhaps, 
too, some pundit in your carriage 
may have murmured something 
about ‘National Defence’ and 
‘old soldiers re-enlisted for the 
duration’ before he turned again 
to his paper. 

Old soldiers! That phrase per- 
haps in your ears only seemed to 
make it worse. What an aura of 


faint contempt, of disparagement, 
sometimes almost of disgrace, was 
apt to hang around it. Not 
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round the Yeomen of the Tower, 
picked men, silver-haired, shiningly 
bemedalled, by with their vices for 
all time, if ever they had had 
them; not the Pensioners of 
Chelsea, in the sunny winter of 
their days ; but just the common 
run of undistinguished privates 
who had been so long in the Army 
that, like old stags, they had 
begun to ‘go back,’ founts of 
malingering, wells of grievance, 
up to every trick of evading 
work or fatigues, voluble, apt to 
take advantage, needing more 
supervision than a pack of hounds 
or monkeys. 

Old soldiers, to the young lieu- 
tenant, connote most, or all, of 
these things. ‘Don’t you try 
and old-soldier me!’’ The verb 
has become a synonym for bluff, 
for brazen misstatement, for un- 
reasonable demands. He wants 
about him young soldiers, fresh- 
faced, alert, unconquerably keen 
and innocent, willing to sink their 
weaknesses and everything, in- 
cluding their intelligence, behind 
wooden-headed obedience to orders. 
A 
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The old soldiers know too much. 
They are apt to think, to remem- 
ber, to draw comparisons, to voice 
their thoughts aloud, or, with a 
look more eloquent than words, 
to register what the Army calls 
dumb insolence. A _ leaven of 
them, perhaps, may be all very 
well, to show the young idea how 
saddlery should be cleaned or 
packs packed orderly, to tell them 
how much better now the food 
is than it was of yore, and how to 
make the best of a bad bivouac. 
But a unit of nothing but old 
soldiers—perish the thought ! 


To one elderly subaltern, hur- 
riedly disinterred in August 1939 
from the limbo of the Emergency 
Reserve and struggling to unpack 
from his memory the few tattered 
relics of soldiering which he had 
preserved from the War to end 
War, old soldiers meant all this 
and more. The prospect was 
a dark one indeed, especially as 
not one shop in London seemed 
to possess the curiously postman- 
like cap-badge which he needed. 
He had been straightly ordered 
to parade at 8.15 next day in 
uniform, ready to take his men to 
war. Could he possibly confront 
them on this their first parade 
‘improperly dressed,’ in a cap 
without a badge ? 

The stern chase ended at last 
in one of those far-seeing emporia 
near Leicester Square which may 
have begun life as pawnshops 
but now exist so that the rolling 
stone, in every crisis of life, may 
gather his needful quantum of 
moss, whether it be for Ascot or 
a levée, for a funeral or a hunt- 
ball. 

“You leave it to me, sir!” 
said a swarthy and competent 


individual with adenoids. “I 
believe I’ve got one tucked away 
if I look! But we're that 
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busy today we 
ourselves.” 

The shop indeed was jammed 
with rolling stones, among them 
six or seven officers of the Indian 
Army whom the new war had 
caught on leave, untimely, with 
their uniforms 6000 miles away, 
beyond Bombay. Now they had 
but twenty-four hours in which 
to equip themselves before report- 
ing ‘forthwith’ to York. 

“Blast the Boche!” said one 
to the elderly subaltern as he 
watched a salesman hurling down 
from an upper gallery, piece by 


’ardly know 


piece, the integuments of an 
officer. ‘“‘ It’s bad enough to have 
one’s leave snookered without 


having to end it in a suit of 
reach-me-downs which I don’t 
need and shall have to pay cash 
for. I wonder where we’re for in 
such a hurry. Palestine? Iraq ? 
Egypt? France? Poland?” 

The swarthy man cut short his 
speculations. ‘* Here you are, sir ; 
cap and collar badges, too. The 
last in London, I wouldn’t mind 
betting you, and there’s not a 
button nor a badge of any sort 
or kind to be ’ad from the factory 
for the next six weeks. I'll ’ave 
to charge you a bit extra for ’em 
because you’re not getting the 
rest of your stuff from us!” 

So with a complete disguise at 
last, but no less abashed than 
before, the elderly  subaltern 
stepped forth next day to meet 
his old soldiers and take them 
to the vulnerable point they had 
been selected to guard. They 
looked a nondescript lot in their 
tweed caps and bowlers and bat- 
tered homburgs, and clothes whose 
creases seemed to denote every 
degree of prosperity and standing. 
He felt in his new uniform a 
trifle self-conscious of them, as 
they obviously were of them- 
selves. “ A rough lot, to be sure,” 
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Soames Forsyte would have called 
them, looking sideways down 
his nose, though many appeared 
decidedly more prosperous than 
one had expected old soldiers to 
appear. 

But there they stood, a company 
of men, which this morning had 
been a hundred individuals, hus- 
bands, fathers of families, men 
with homes and careers and busi- 
nesses, men with private lives 
and aptitudes, vices and virtues 
and ambitions, earning their living 
or eking out their pensions in a 
hundred ways. Tonight, if the 
indents went through, they would 
be clothed alike and indistinguish- 
able, except by their faces and 
figures, armed in defence of their 
country, plunged suddenly from 
retirement back into the cold bath 
of militarism. From the Kennet 
to the Thames a hundred house- 
holds would lament their going. 
“It’s so awkward, my dear, my 


No need to tell of the birth 
pangs of that company, its struggle, 
old as Agincourt, for a place in 
the Army sun, the infinitely slow 
accumulation of all its varied 
needs, from telephones to table- 
tops or electric light, from cooking- 
pots to a place for its canteen. 

“Same old Army!” a voice 
murmured to the subaltern on the 
second day of that parturition. 
“ Always seem to want you in a 
deuce of a ’urry, and when you 
arrive it’s always a week or more 
before they’re ready for you. 
Makes one feel a bit pree-mature, 
don’t it ?” 

Perhaps in those first few days 
the old soldiers did better than 
most. If they were going to be 
put inside an Ordnance Dump to 
guard it, and above all in ‘ unfur- 
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butler’s just been called up... 
my head-lad’s gone today and 
everything’s to blazes... now 
your dad’s back in the Army .. .’’ 
The elderly subaltern could almost 
hear the whispers run from home 
to home. 

Now for the duration (and if 
the War to end War had taken 
four years, how long would the 
War to end Peace continue ?) 
they were ‘privates,’ men, that 
is, without privacy, molecules in 
@ unit, rivets deep at the base of 
the military machine, old soldiers, 
as their own song went, who 
would never die, but only fade 
away. Privates without privacy 
any more, whose hair, teeth, chins, 
limbs, feet, clothes, and smallest 
movement would be, for ever, at 
the mercy of others’ inspection 
and criticism. The subaltern’s 
heart bled for them in that abrupt 
transition as he called them to 
attention. 


nished apartments’ abutting on 
the timber yard, at all events 
they knew whom to be friends 
with and where and what to 
scrounge. Their quartermaster- 
sergeant had an authentic strain 
of genius: he borrowed a 3-ton 
lorry and a blank book of issue 
vouchers (known to him as a 
‘one-oh-eight ’), and disappeared 
to see a civilian friend who worked 
in the dump called ‘ George.’ 
George was of more use to us just 
then than any prince or potentate 
or even a full Colonel of Ordnance. 
What if the whole dump was full 
of ramping quartermasters from a 
hundred more famous units in the 
final throes of their mobilisation ? 
George ‘did his stuff’ and passed 
him on by telephone to Fred, and 
Fred to Sam, and by seven that 
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night the company was to a man 
fully armed, clothed, and equipped, 
and finding three guards with 
loaded rifles on the most tender 
portions of the vulnerable point. 
It is not every new-born unit 
that could say the same. 

To a man, did I say? But 
that one man, until he had a heart 
attack a month later and was 
invalided home, defied the New 
Army to mould him to its will or 
to clothe him in any known size 
of battle-dress. I never knew 
Tracey’s age, but it, like his 
waist measurement, was, I suspect, 
nearer sixty-five than the official 
limit laid down by the War Office. 
With his majestic belly, his stead- 
fast eye above the crimson cheeks, 
his white moustache, and neat 
blue suit, he looked like the umpire 
of a well-to-do village cricket club, 
though he was, they told me, 
‘something in a brewery.’ His 
figure and complexion were a 
landmark in camp all day, and 
seemed to speak eloquently of 
beef and beer and long days of 
standing, almost motionless, in 
the sun. We felt that if we 
put him on any parade except 
those for meals, he would have 
looked out of dressing in more 
senses than one. 

Pook, his companion orderly in 
the mess-tent, and in private life 
a brewer’s drayman, was a simpler 
problem. I suspect that Pook 
had been somewhere in the back- 
ground of most of our battles 
since Santlache, heaving at the 
wine barrels, ‘ doing’ somebody’s 
horses, cutting up the pork ration 
or dishing out the rum, and for 
ever cracking some rude joke to 
set the whole camp in good humour. 
He was as old English as his name, 
gross as earth and as _ healthy. 
You had only to look at his 
coarse-grained ripe-apple jowl, and 
the eyes above it as kindly and 


bold as those of a horse, to realise 
that here was the embodiment 
of the ‘common man’s unfas- 
tidious gusto’ of living which had 
been, for so many generations, our 
prop and stay. He showed no 
signs of ‘breeding’ as we know 
it, but I wonder how many 
centuries of uncomplaining toil 
in rainy dawns and sweltering 
days and windswept eves had 
gone to the ripening of his com- 
plexion, and the cheerful eye 
which accepted any dull job that 
was going. He had but three 
teeth left in his upper jaw, and we 
never knew whether they were 
art’s or nature’s, but whenever 
he spoke or laughed they rocked 
up and down with enjoyment so 
that you expected him to lose 
them at any moment. 

A born private. I asked him 
once if he had ever been an 
N.C.O. 

“Not me!” he said, “but I 
did the next best thing, sir; I 
married a sergeant-major! A 
Waac she was in the last war, and 
never been able to call her soul 
her own since,” and his guffaw 
would echo round the tent. 

Only one thing worried Pook, 
and that was when ‘the boys’ 
used to ‘create’ on rare occasions 
over their meals. ‘Creation’ on 
the part of private soldiers seemed 
shocking, almost blasphemous to 
one so unassuming and content 
with his lot, especially when it 
came to throwing the cheese or 
bread at him or on the floor; 
but usually by sheer force of 
good humour he wielded an 
authority over them far above 
that of any corporal. 

For the old soldiers ‘ did them- 
selves’ as a rule extremely well, 
and were blessed beyond most 
companies in their cookhouse 
staff. Stone, the tall corporal- 
cook, who wore dungarees and a 
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very dirty checked cap, had been 
cooking Army food for thirty 
years. Tall, spare, baldish above 
red hair, only his craggy nose 
betrayed that he had once nearly 
won the heavyweight champion- 
ship of India. “I gave it up 
then,”’ he told me, “‘ when I had 
three ribs broken’; but he was 
still, unlike most cooks, a_ tee- 
totaller and had since won the 
Croix de Guerre. It was no light 
task to have breakfast or a meat 
supper ready for men going on 
guard at 5.30 a.m. or coming off 
just before midnight; but Stone 
would sleep on two forms in the 
cookhouse and be ready for any- 
one at any hour. 

Broadmere, his assistant, im- 
peccably neat with a_ kindly 
bright-eyed face, had travelled 
half over the world as valet to an 
American ambassador. He had 
lived in Berkeley Square and Fifth 
Avenue and known a score of 
soft billets in his time, but now 
he had forsaken a sausage shop 
in Maidenhead and as much other 
work as he could manage cooking 
or valeting in one of the most 
exclusive clubs in the world. 

A General walked in on our 
cookhouse one day. The others 
stood woodenly around, but Broad- 
mere came forward to greet him 
with a smile, looking as if he 
wanted to offer him a sausage or 
a plate of stew. 

“IT seem to know your face, my 
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man,” the Great One said with 
vague condescension, unable to 
fasten on anything else in the 
cookhouse to criticise. 

The smile deepened. 

““My name’s Broadmere, sir ; 
but when we used to meet in the 
Guards’ Club you always used to 
call me Ernest.” 

And there was ‘ Darkie ’ Brown, 
not to be confused, as he kept 
telling us, with his famous uncle 
who had practically begotten the 
Greyhound Racing Association, 
and as such was on a par with 
Generals. I do not think that 
Darkie had ever been a cook 
before, but he was prepared to 
take on any job in the world from 
crime detection to public speaking, 
and preferably one where, as in 
cooking, personal appearance was 
not essential to success. So he 
got grimier and grimier, but was 
never at a loss under any circum- 
stances, not even on that dreadful 
morning when he watched Corporal 
Stone rush out and faint beside 
the orderly-room, having left a 
finger behind in the mincing- 
machine. 

Darkie, who had been winding 
the handle, was quite unmoved 
when I went in ten minutes later 
to rebuke him for gross carelessness. 

“T’ve looked everywhere for 
it, sir!” was all he said, “ but I 
can’t find it no-how. To make 
quite sure, though, we'll throw 
this dixie-lid of meat away.” 


III. 


But it was only gradually, and 
in the long dull night watches of 
those first three months, when 
the war still hung fire and there 
was nothing to see, hour after 
hour, but the far green landing 
lights of the bombers returning 
from ‘leaflet raids’ to their fold 


in the downs, that one came to 
realise what a galaxy of varied 
experience, what a queer cross- 
section of life in the county that 
chance - gathered company con- 
tained. There seemed to be men 
from almost every unit in the old 
Army: Connaught Rangers, Gor- 
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dons, Tank and Machine-gun Corps, 
a stray sapper, Fusiliers, Riflemen, 
a Coldstreamer, gunners of every 
kind, an ex-trooper of the Blues, 
Yeomen, a Dragoon, a Canadian 
with a twang imposed on the 
accent of Norfolk, a queer dark 
fellow with an injured hand who 
said he had been in the Flying 
Corps, a naval stoker who was in 
private life a professional contor- 
tionist, and men from almost 
every line regiment south of the 
Tweed. And their private occu- 
pations were just as varied; for 
they were old enough to have 
backgrounds and most of them 
had left the Army years before 
and ‘settled down,’ for ever as 
they had once imagined, until 
now it seemed impossible to do 
so any more. 

There must have been about 
fifty callings in that company. 
There were, I remember, two 
butlers and at least one tramp, a 
publisher, a butcher, a tar-moulder, 
an insurance agent, an ex-draper, 
gardeners, a gamekeeper, two pub- 
licans, a glass-beveller, a wood- 
grader, labourers of every kind, 
bus-drivers, estate agents, a com- 
missionaire, two garage proprietors, 
a plumber, and the head lad of a 
racing stable. They flung to the 
winds any theory one might have 
formed that the ex-soldier found 
civil employment hard to come 
by or that the Army only beckoned 
to those who did not know what 
it meant. They had all, at a 
moment’s notice, cast their hard- 
won private lives behind them 
and sunk themselves anew into 
the bottom of the great vat of 
Army preferment. 

But it was not the bright eyes 
of danger that beckoned to them. 
They knew too much of that hard 
mistress. “We don’t none of 
us want no more of that,” as 
Hampden said to me, a huge and 


honest man who now worked on 
a sewage farm and had once, as 
@ lance-corporal, found himself 
commanding all that was left of 
his company on the Pilkem ridge. 

Life had not treated some of 
them too generously, at least on 
paper. There was an unpaid 
lance-corporal and two elderly 
privates whom the King had 
delighted to honour no less than 
eight times in the War to end 
War. They sported between them 
six military medals, a D.C.M., and 
the French médaille militaire, a 
collection worth perhaps, by the 
standard of those who ought to 
know, at least two V.C.’s. 

Johnson, the lance-corporal, was 
a tar-moulder, a reserved occupa- 
tion, “so they tell me out of the 
paper,” but whatever others did 
he had, he said, no intention of 
embosking himself as one. Fleet, 
one of the butlers, a lined, worn, 
angular little man, had achieved 
@ military medal and a bar to it 
in one bloody fortnight on the 
Somme. Sutherland, the third, a 
wizened, sharp-featured ex-game- 
keeper, who had, not counting his 
French medal, won the military 
medal three times; and who had 
been wounded thrice and gassed 
twice, and invalided out of the last 
war. He had contrived to rejoin in 
1919, and had ridden, he assured 
me, with Cossacks of the White 
Army in Russia. Yet now at 
fifty-five he had thrown up a 
uniformed job at the Air Ministry 
to spend eighty-four hours a week 
at a third of the pay on guard, 
with the dim prospect of a lance- 
stripe before him if he did not get 
pneumonia first. 

Most of them, for all their 
age and wounds and whatever 
ranks or warrant they had held 
in old days, had vowed them- 
selves to the treadmill round of 
guard duties heavier than any 
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imposed on young soldiers in 
peace-time—one day on, one day 
off, till death or sickness gave 
them respite. A few, the crooked 
or the cunning, graduated speedily 
to those ‘ employed ’ spheres where 
corporals ceased from troubling : 
Abbot, fat and rosy, behind the 
counter of the canteen; Chicken, 
the lame commissionaire, as ‘ post 
runner’; Stagg to the Sergeants’ 
Mess; and poor old Priest, who 
not only could not march but 
could barely hirple to his meals, 
as quartermaster’s storeman. Here 
all day he would wear, openly and 
unrebuked, a pair of carpet slippers, 
to still the ‘ fever in his feet,’ and 
the belt, which he never discarded 
night or day, heavy with the 
badges of thirty-nine regiments he 
had ‘ lain with ’ in his time. 

Stagg had led, for years, a 
double life : indoors in the summer 
as cook to a Guernsey hotel, out- 
doors in the winter, when the 
hotel closed down, as a rabbit- 
With us 


catcher near Wargrave. 
he cleaned the sergeant-major’s 
buttons and waited at table 
and wired the rabbits of the 
Ordnance Corps, and looked as 
hale a countryman as a man of 


fifty should. It was only when 
his wife, scourged perhaps by his 
devotion to the Army, wrote in 
angrily and asked what we meant 
by enlisting him that we realised 
his age was really sixty-six. 
Others besides him were wont 
to answer awkward questions with 
“* Army age, sir, or mother’s age ?” 
There was Stone, the cook-cor- 
poral’s brother, who had begun 
his military career at the age of 
seventeen by becoming a prisoner 
of war at Stormberg. Now forty 
years later he was still a private 
and irrepressibly a boy. He could 
stand to attention as tensely as 
though he were about to turn a 
hand-spring, and must have found 
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galling his descent from ‘school 
sergeant’ in a boys’ gymnasium. 

Many had achieved prosperity 
in twenty years. There was Crow, 
the officers’ batman, who could 
stew tea so that it had the hue 
and texture of leather polish, and 
something of its taste as well. 
He was a wool-grader, one of the 
few skilled men of his kind in 
Southern England. There was 
Fortnum, a sad grey victim of 
chlorine gas, who earned £9 a 
week as a glass-beveller; and 
when the fashion in _ bevelled 
mirrors died out, a new one arose 
in marble - topped bacon - slicing 
machines with almost the same 
technique. And there was a 
clerk in the orderly-room, not so 
long before in one of the great 
covenanted services of India, who 
now, what with his pension and 
his publishing, earned far more 
than any of his officers in civil 
life. There was, too, a sergeant 
who as a captain had once com- 
manded a field battery. He had 
sunk thousands in a farm before 
the outbreak of the last war, and 
after that had been agent to a 
fellow-yeoman in the Shires while 
he spent a fortune on racing and 
hunting. 

But you could not tell from their 
appearance what some of them 
had been. The kindliest face in 
all that gathering was that of a 
butcher; and there was Bliss, a 
great rough black-haired fellow, 
who was apt to glower at officers 
and N.C.O.’s for all the world as 
if he were just about to curse them 
and knock them down. 

** What were you in civil life ?” 
I asked him one night as we 
paced along the wire, with not a 
sound but the whicker of lapwings 
overhead. 

“‘T began as a draper.” 

A draper! What weird freak 
of fortune had thrust Bliss into 
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that trade? With his great bulk 
and scowling brows he was like a 
Bateman caricature of those suave 
and polished beings who must for 
ever murmur with a smile— 

*““A lovely piece of material, 
madam, at three eleven three. 
And the next thing, madam ?” 

But Bliss told me that he had 
thrown it up and taken to ‘the 
road’ when he could not ‘stand 
indoors no longer.’ 

We liked to picture that moment 
when he threw it up, probably in 
the middle of a sales week, some 
final cataclysmic outburst in which, 
sick of obeisance, he had told the 
thronging ladies at his counter 
exactly what he thought of them 
all. 

And there was the other tramp 
Croker, a huge silent man who 
had done his time as a ‘gam- 


bardier,’ and still took a simple 
pride in the petty intricacies of 
his drill and turn-out. He told 
me once that the winter of 1938-39 
was the first for twenty years that 
he had spent ‘ inside.’ 

** Inside ?” 

“Yes, sir, in the Institution. 
But I told ’em all, this is too good 
to last. You mark my words, 
I said, before I’m fifty there’ll be 
another big war and I'll be back 
in uniform.” 

Poor Croker ; unmurmuring, he 
never attempted to miss a day 
of his monotonous task, and he 
never took leave because he had 
nowhere to go. But one cold 
night somebody stumbled over 
him unconscious on the ground, 
and it was only then that we 
realised what all those winters 
‘ outside ’ must have done to him. 


IV. 


They come crowding in the 
memory now, those ‘faces, pas- 
sionate faces of men I may not 
know’ any longer: Wallace, a 
sheet-anchor of a face, broad and 
ruddy and honest, compound of 
many centuries of kindliness and 
quiet endurance; Davies, the 
little old sandy miner who had 
been blown up twice in colliery 
explosions and once in the war, 
and had now migrated finally to 
an area where only coal was 
consumed ; Newark, the spotless 
ex-battery sergeant-major, with 
the deep husky voice of the old- 
time cabman and the most likable 
smile in the world, who, Orpheus- 
like, used to charm sleeping 
pheasants off the trees, when on 
night patrol, with his electric 
torch ; Welman, the other butler, 
who had been, not counting wars, 
twenty-seven years in one ‘ place’ 
(it was impossible to imagine what 


sudden feeling of revolt had driven 
him before the outbreak of war 
back into the ranks); Tims from 
the racing stable, even in his 
shapeless battle-dress retaining the 
almost incredible neatness of the 
professional horseman ; and Dunn, 
the farm labourer, with that 
curiously small and well-bred head 
which someone had put a bullet 
through in 1917. 

And there was one, whose name 
escapes me now, who had had a 
bayonet through his right hand 
during a raid on the MHohen- 
zollern. His little finger had set 
stiff and straight and at right 
angles to his palm, and the same 
finger on the other hand had 
turned up for all time in sym- 
pathy. He was, he told me, 
a ‘bricklayer’s mate,’ and he 
described that occupation which 
he had endured for the last twenty 
years. It used to make my own 
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fingers ache wildly at the mere 
thought of him standing, as he 
had to, and patiently catching 
year by year on those misshapen 
hands the bricks that others 
dropped into them. 

Well, one way and another, 
they were a goodly fellowship, 
that five-score old soldiers of the 
N.D.C., who, had they but known 
it, foreran, in their own county, 
the legions of the ‘Amps’ and 
the Home Guard in these first 
months when we lay wide open 
to any sudden invader. Essential 
as brace buttons, yet like them 
ignored or unseen by everyone as 
long as they were in their place, 
their reward was ceaseless vigil 
and monotony, a _ never-ending 
round of frozen dawns and lonely 
nights of rain and wind in which 
nothing ever occurred. Someone 
in those three months may have 
bayoneted a rabbit on patrol ; 
Carter, the fiery Irish barber, had 
shot at, and severely shocked, a 
corporal of the R.A.M.C. who 
was attempting a short-cut through 
the wire at night; and M‘Leod, 
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late of the 75th Highlanders, with 
his waxed moustache and accent 
like a parody of Harry Lauder, 
had put his bayonet in an angry 
Ordnance Colonel’s front tyre 
rather than let his post be ‘ forrced.’ 

But then M‘Leod had a griev- 
ance. Had not the old Army 
removed all his teeth in the last 
year of his service and then dis- 
charged him before the indent for 
the new ones had gone through ? 
He had grown by now accustomed 
to their absence, but the injustice 
still rankled, and he always sus- 
pected that ‘dentures’ were an 
Ordnance issue. 

“Yes, they’re a grand lot,” 
another elderly subaltern mur- 
mured one evening, “a pack that 
can hunt and cast themselves. 
Perhaps it’s just as well with 
officers like old A.” 

“What about him ?” I asked. 

*“* Well, he’s even less knowledge 
of the base details of soldiering 
than myself. As I told him the 
other day, I feel certain in the last 
war he must have been a private 

. or a major-general.” 
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WHERE FOUR EMPIRES MEET. 


BY F. KINGDON WARD. 


Ir is a melancholy thought that 
within three generations the world 
has become the poorer by the total 
loss of half a dozen splendid 
animals ruthlessly hunted by man ; 
although common-sense suggests 
that if they have a place in human 
economy, it were better to preserve 
than to exterminate them. During 
the same period other animals 
classed as vermin have been allowed 
to overrun the earth, inflicting 
untold loss. This irrationalism, 
to exterminate valuable animals 
and recklessly to permit others 
to increase beyond all control, 
until nature herself steps in and, 
working over a period of time to 
be reckoned in millions of years, 
writes them off, is the most glaring 
result of man’s impact on the 
biological world. There are some 
two thousand million human beings 
alive to-day, and despite the very 
latest scientific means of killing, 
they are still on the increase. 
Thus one can hold out cold comfort 
to the giant panda, the Indian 
lion, the Malayan two-horned 
rhinoceros, the okapi, the chimpan- 
zee, and other fascinating beasts, 
not forgetting birds, until man 
himself becomes a rational animal 
and makes reasonable use of his 
knowledge and power. 

This is a story of that part of 
the world where another fine beast 
is on the verge of extinction, if 
not already extinct. Few, other 
than zoologists, may ever have 
heard of Schomberg’s deer. Yet 
not many years ago it was on the 
agenda of a certain zoological 
expedition with which I was 
connected. The part assigned to 
me was to travel westwards from 


India through the steamy hill. 


jungle and savannahs to Laos, 
keeping my eyes and ears open 
for any news of the existence of 
this deer in the wild country 
through which I passed. Owing 
to unforeseen events, this resulted 
in an overland journey from the 
Indian Ocean to the South China 
Sea, through the heart of that 
wild country where the big deer 
was suspected to survive. That 
colourful journey is the theme 
of this story. 


Taw Ko, the inscrutable 
Yunnanese mule contractor — he 
had other more questionable but less 
visible means of support—looked 
at me through narrowed black slits 
and smiled, revealing eroded yellow 
teeth ; his prominent cheek-bones 
shone dully with sweat. 

“Twenty-four rupees to you, 
Hsien-Seng,” he said. 

“Too dear, Taw Ko,” I replied 
affably, and steered the conversa- 
tion into another channel. We 
were discussing the price to be 
paid for the hire of his car up to 
Loimwe, twenty-four miles distant. 
I offered twenty rupees; and we 
met on twenty-two. True, Taw Ko 
had the only private car in the 
township, other than the Sawbwa’s 
lorry, and the alternative was to 
walk—two stages. But I had 
thoughtfully hired his awful Ford 
to pay my duty call on the Sawbwa 
the day after my arrival, and there 
was the possibility that I had 
become friendly with him, or with 
one of his ministers, and that the 
lorry might be loaned for—well, 
next to nothing. Quick returns, 
whatever the profits, so long as 
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they were profits, was a motto 
Taw Ko had followed all his life 
to his lasting benefit, nor did he 
let slip the chance now. 

Next morning we bundled the 
kit into the car, which groaned 
and creaked despairingly. It was 
an incredible vehicle. The tyres 
were worn down to the canvas 
lining. The engine, after a wheezy 
start, went off into a coughing fit 
which shook the car to its founda- 
tions. Rust had crimped the 
mudguards, caked the bonnet, 
and was scaling off everything 
else; even the vitals were being 
gnawed into by this cancer, in 
spite of a thick film of dirty oil. 
A narrow board, jammed between 
the gear lever and the dash, kept 
the gears from fouling; without 
that safety device the gear changed 
automatically at inconvenient 
moments. When the driver wished 
to change gear—which to do him 
justice was seldom, since with a 
view to saving petrol he continued 
on top till the engine threatened 
to burst a blood-vessel—he had 
only to remove the board and 
pull over the lever before replacing 
the board, lest the clutch should 
come unclutched. No _ British 
model would have stood up to such 
treatment for six months; but 
this American model did. More- 
over, it just suited the native 
mentality, ever anxious to save on 
the immediately visible liabilities 
such as petrol and oil and not 
troubling much about the cumula- 
tive effects like wear and tear. 

The rutted road was inches deep 
in white powdery dust which the 
splayed wheels churned up in 
fountains. It was a Sunday. We 
passed through a crowded bazaar. 
Suddenly a shadow fell across the 
sunlit world, a chill descended, 
the air began to throb. I became 
conscious of a terrific engine like 
a tank bearing down on us at 
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uncertain speed. The crowd parted 
like corn before the scythe, and 
my driver went into the ditch. 
This armoured monster was mow- 
ing its way across the scenery. 
It filled the road enormously. It 
had caterpillar tracks, and behind 
the naked engine on which perched 
@ man minute in the midst of all 
the ironmongery, yet omnipotent, 
controlling its movements like 
a god, leapt and clanked an 
assortment of spiflicating tools 
which would have flattened lunar 
landscapes. First came a broad 
arrow-shaped ploughshare which 
cut through the road surface as 
though it were cheese, throwing 
up two high earth waves like the 
ram of a battleship. As these 
curled over to form miniature hill 
ranges the next rank leapt upon 
them; a harrow raked them, and 
spread them like butter, for three 
dancing rollers in the rear rank 
to crush into the earth’s crust. 
Thus the mighty machine clanked 
by, battering into the rough and 
unwinding behind as from a magic 
reel a well-surfaced fairway. I 
read the inscription on a _ brass 
plate: ‘“‘ Made in Illinois, U.S.A.” 
I had always thought Illinois was a 
prairie state where they grew corn. 
As we approached the long climb 
from the plain to the crest of the 
ridge, our speed decreased visibly 
while the noises increased audibly. 
Shortly afterwards we drove into 
Loimwe. 

In military parlance, Loimwe is 
an outpost. It stands at the end 
of a spur 6000 feet above sea-level ; 
in the cold weather it is crisp with 
frost; in the rainy season it is 
soaked in mist; but in the hot 
weather it is a dream town. From 
the wooden fort I looked eastwards 
over the ragged fringes of endless 
mountains to where four empires 
meet. Southwards in the pearl 
lustre haze shone the kingdom of 
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the white elephant—Thailand ; in 
the opposite direction lay the 
“land of the south cloud ”— 
Yunnan, encrusted with unmined 
ores. Between these two, in the 
eye of the rising sun, was a 
bridgehead by which one might 
pass directly from British Burma 
to French Indo-China on the far 
bank of the Mekong. Yet the 
whole vast and shadowy landscape, 
creased into ranges of hills beyond 
compute, and those again divided 
and subdivided infinitely, was 
occupied by one people, the Thai 
clans. To claim that the Thai are 
the sole occupants is not strictly 
true ; there are also the hill tribes. 
The Kaw live over the Thai, in 
the top storey of the hills, above 
4000 feet. They are aborigines ; 
at least they were here before the 
Thai came. But the Kaw them- 
selves dispossessed others, and so 
it goes back into the dim recesses 
of history, and before that into 
the twilight of pre-history, to a 
time when only negrito tribes, 
dwarf, sooty black men _ with 
frizzled hair who came out of 
Ethiopia when the world was 
young, lived and hunted and died 
in these forests. 

In the Loimwe bazaar, at the 
far end of the ornamental lake, 
I found the inevitable Chinese 
contractor, from whom I hired 
eight mules to go to Muong Hsing, 
the first outpost inside French 
territory. Next morning the tough- 
looking Shan drivers in their wide 
straw hats, with straw sandals on 
their feet and baggy blue trousers, 
came and tied up the loads. 
Presently the thin-flanked, pot- 
bellied mules were jogging down 
the bridle path into the deep valley 
below. For eight days we toiled 
through the huddled ranges of this 
mysterious land, womb of unrest. 
Sometimes we were in a well- 
watered vale, with the sunlight 


gilding the stubble, and _ the 
aromatic air vibrating to the silver 
notes of a monastic gong. At 
other times we were plodding up 
the stony beds of streams, now 
dry, amid leafless jungle, where 
the sun smote hard. Everything 
drowsed in the heat. But when 
the moon rose, and temple bells 
tinkled beneath the tamarind trees 
at the end of the village street, 
a deep calm settled over the tired 
world. Little women in striped 
skirts, tightly wrapped round their 
figures, went about their peasant 
and household labours as Thai 
women had done for at least 700 
years. Thihathu might still have 
been sitting on the peacock throne 
at Ava; the only difference was 
that today these women went about 
their tasks in absolute security. 
Then we passed from the classic 
culture of the Thai to the primitive 
culture of a sterner land, between 
valley and valley, where men must 
strive with the jungle each year 
before they can raise a crop. Not 
more than 3000 feet of altitude 
divides the rich bottom lands from 
the poorer plateau where the Kaw 
dwell in their concealed villages 
tucked away in glens and under 
frowning cliffs, allswamped beneath 
waves of green jungle. What a 
contrast between these hardy 
highlanders in their draughty 
bamboo huts, and the soft 
voluptuous Thai dreaming in their 
garden villages shaded by mango 
and palm, and over whose Citrus 
hedges the morning glory trails 
amorously. Few people were on 
the road in the hot weather, just 
before the break of the rains. 
Showers had brought the first flush 
of green to the pale trees. On the 
fourth day we circled round Loi 
Sap, the highest peak in the Shan 
hills. I spent two days trying to 
reach the summit, and failed 2000 
feet from the top because cutting 
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our way through the jungle proved 
too arduous for so small a party. 

On the seventh evening we 
reached a flowery Thai village, 
and were made welcome by the 
headman, who gave me the free- 
dom of the schoolhouse—empty of 
course—for the night. He invited 
me to inspect the levies who had 
turned out especially for the 
occasion with rusty rifles and a 
dress which was far from uniform. 
Before I left next morning he asked 
for a bottle of whisky to ward off 
malaria, for which he assured me 
it was a sovereign remedy. 

A tame march through forest 
glades brought us into the sharp 
glare of sunlight off naked sand- 
banks which made the water of 
the Mekong River look metallic. 
On the far side the tricolour 
waved over Laos. The snow water 
had begun to come down from the 
north, and the bed was filling 
slowly, the water gnawing hungrily 
into the banks, submerging the 
winter plants. No rapids ruffled 
the luminous surface. Yet, a few 
miles down-stream, the first and 
last gunboat to make its way into 
the heart of French Indo-China 
lies impaled on the rock which 
sank her. The Mekong proved a 
river of ruined hopes. Here, 1200 
miles from the sea, rapids were 
to be expected, although most of 
the big rivers of Asia are navigable 
for at least 800 miles. But the 
Mekong is interrupted by falls 
within 200 miles of the delta. 

We crossed by raft, taking two 
or three trips because of the mules. 
Then we plunged into the jungle, 
from light to dusk, from stabbing 
heat into a cool atmosphere clammy 
with moisture. Enormous trees 
grew so close to one another that 
their crowns interlocked, filtering 
every ray of light. Thin stems like 
ships’ ratlines stayed the trunks, 
and above flung a network of 
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branches over the canopy, plugging 
more gaps with leaves and flowers 
which came loose in long swaying 
streamers. Lower down, long- 
tongued ferns hung from the lofty 
limbs, and sprays of vivid orchids 
striped the dusky columns. 
Everlasting twilight reigned. Here, 
perhaps, I might meet the big 
deer I sought. But deer are not 
forest dwellers, and I saw nothing 
larger than a ratufa, a black 
squirrel the size of a hare, with 
a long bushy tail. We splashed 
through miles of swamp, and at 
length emerged into a clearing, 
where there were rice-fields and 
little gardens bright with wild 
flowers. It was the first village 
in Laos. The following day, at 
noon, when the heat was almost 
overpowering and the humid air 
stifling, we marched into Muong 
Hsing. 

A small Annamite policeman in 
dark blue cotton uniform, a 
cone-shaped hat on his head, 
wearing pumps on his bare feet, 
asked me who I was; and I pro- 
duced my passport. He showed 
me a small whitewashed bungalow 
on the outskirts of the village 
where M. Le Délégué lived. 
Opposite it across the road was 
another bungalow, where travellers 
stayed ; its timbers were honey- 
combed by white ants. I went 
there. 

The thatched huts standing in 
their little gardens of gaudy 
rampant weeds, the hedges of 
Lagerstroemia, like purple lace, 
the Noah’s ark pawpaw trees, 
epitomised the take-it or leave-it 
attitude to life of the Thai on the 
edge of the invincible tropics. 
Half a century ago the British had 
withdrawn from Muong Hsing to the 
right bank of the Mekong, relying 
on the Siamese to halt the French 
advance westwards; and four 
frontiers had crystallised out of 
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the flux of hinterland like walls 
rising round a new estate. 

The plain was unexpected ; it 
was all paddy-land and swamp, cut 
up by wedges of jungle thrust out 
from the girdle of hills, and no 
larger than other plains on the 
Thai plateau. Buffaloes wallowed 
in greasy mud-holes. The sticky 
heat by day and the thin sizzle 
of mosquitos as soon as the sun 
went down, like the vibration of a 
tuning-fork, daunted me. Even the 
velvet darkness of a tropical night, 
luminous with stars and with fire- 
flies, failed to sooth my spirit. 

To the bare bungalow across the 
sandy street came M. Le Délégué, 
ex-sergeant of the French Colonial 
Army. He was surprised to see 
so unusual a sight as a European 
traveller in Muong Hsing, and 
invited me to dinner. Next 
morning he took me to the bazaar, 
a red-tiled roof supported on many 
columns of sun-dried brick, where 
pretty Laotien girls, with flowers 
in their raven black hair, sold 
fruits, vegetables, spices, sweet- 
meats, and many other things. 

“You are from England, 
Monsieur ?”’ asked my host. 

“From Burma.” 

“Ah! It is a_ beautiful 
country. You have walked a long 
way! It is wonderful. I do not 
walk; it is too hot. You go to 
Vientiane perhaps, to Siam? I 
will help you. It is far, but you 
can voyage by pirogue. It will 
not cost so much. You have 
perhaps a passport ?”’ This negli- 
gently, as though it were a matter 
of no account really. 

Yes, the French Consul in 
Rangoon. .. . I was to join the 
American expedition. Monsieur 
had perhaps heard tell of it? 
Arrangements had been made... 

Ah, yes, the American expedi- 
tion. Why, they were coming to 
Muong Hsing. Monsieur Le Délégué 


had received twenty-four boxes of 
stores and equipment which were 
locked up in his godown. They were 
wonderful people these Americans : 
they did things on a princely scale, 
and they got results. However, 
in the end they did not come to 
Muong Hsing, and I received 
instructions to join them on the 
Mekong ; Luang Prabang therefore 
became my next objective. 

I reflected how easy it was to 
walk from British Burma into 
French Laos; much easier than 
to walk from, say, Switzerland 
into France. Still, it might be 
more difficult to get out of Laos. 
I was a white man among Thai 
peasants, and therefore a marked 
man; the Laotien were French- 
conscious. They moved in a 
definite orbit, which was not my 
orbit, and were more anti-British 
than anti-European. France’s 
colonial empire had given them 
a French mind. 

I inquired about Schomberg’s 
deer, but the Délégué shrugged. 
Laos was a very wild country, he 
said, full of pig, tiger, leopard, and 
other game; but there were no 
big deer. Whatever land was not 
cultivated was dense jungle, and 
deer are not forest animals. I 
began to fear that I had passed 
through the empty lands without 
taking sufficient note. It was 
now ten days since I had left 
Loimwe, travelling always towards 
the rising sun. Already I had 
reached the point where the farther 
I travelled away from Burmese 
civilisation the nearer I approached 
Annamite civilisation. Would the 
landscape grow tamer, now that 
I had reached the far horizon ? 
It looked like it. But in French 
Indo-China the farther away you 
get from the remarkable system 
of waterways the wilder grows 
the country. The long, curved 
mountainous backbone of Laos 
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and the wide, level plains of 
Thailand now lay east and south 
of me; thousands of square miles 
of land which was not and never 
had been inhabited by man, except 
along the banks of the rivers. 
There was plenty of space for 
Schomberg’s deer. 

The mountains began again 
immediately beyond Muong Hsing. 
By crossing a range of hills I could 
reach the Namtha River, which 
flows south to join the Mekong. 
June had come, and with it the 
rainy season. The air was 
intolerably sticky. The Délégué 
had arranged for coolies, but to 
the Laotien coolie there is work 
and work; carrying the white 
man’s burden is not aristocratic 
work: only necessity and high 
wages partly compensated for such 
intolerable degradation. Even so, 
it took two men to carry each box, 
since the Laotien do not carry 
loads on their backs by means 
of a headband as the hill man 
does, but slung on a bamboo pole. 
The Délégué and I rode ponies. 
We soon entered the hills, where 
for two days we slipped and 
slithered on the steep clay paths. 
At night the hill jungle was smoky 
with sand-flies, which kept us 
awake and itching. We descended 
to a green bowl in the hills and 
saw ponds full of pink lotus, with 
circular rafts for leaves. Orchids 
decorated the garden fences, and 
strange fruits weighed down the 
branches of the trees. Stuck in 
the mud of a broad ditch were 
a number of native dug-outs with 
bamboo roofs amidships; there 
did not appear to be enough water 
to float them. So low is the roof 
that one cannot sit upright beneath 
it. One must lie at full length, 
thus protected from sun and rain, 
but unable to see what is going 
on outside. 

Now began the second chapter 
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of this odyssey. The pirogue draws 
only a few inches, but the Namtha 
River is shallow and one can take 
little cargo; we needed a flotilla 
of five craft, one of which carried 
only myself and bedding besides 
the crew of four. 

* Allaboard !”’ cried the Laotien 
bosun, and he pushed off; the 
1000 - mile river voyage from 
Namtha to Savannahket had 
begun. In less than an hour the 
ditch, whose ultimate source was 
but an afternoon’s walk distant, 
became a stream, the stream 
became a river. We floated, 
rocking gently, between low banks, 
but the country was hidden behind 
a screen of bamboo on either side. 

The crew fell asleep. I wondered 
why we needed so large a crew 
to manage so small a boat on so 
mild a river. Was it just part 
of the system? Men are cheap 
in tropical lands, where the energy 
potential is low; “ olo custom” 
may require four men to do one 
man’s work. On the second day 
I was undeceived. After a soggy 
night spent on a sandbank we 
started in the thin river mist, 
and before the sun had drunk it 
up the distant sound of rapids 
was borne faintly on the breeze. 
It seemed far away—a _ thin, 
continuous roar, but it grew louder 
and louder till the air was filled 
with noise. Nothing moved, except 
the river; there was no other 
sound. The jungle on either side 
was motionless and silent: the 
view down-stream did not change. 
Green water met blue sky where 
the walls of dark forest, here and 
there gashed with some gaudy 
creeper, converged. The pilot gave 
an order in a low voice, and the 
crew, who had been content to dip 
an oar idly into the water at 
intervals—a performance which did 
nothing to speed the boat on its 
way—came alive. The pilot, a 
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middle-aged, bronze-coloured man, 
covered all over with rippling 
muscles, stood in the bows. I 
noticed the water glistening on 
his grizzled hair, and the curious 
cat-like eyes which took in steadily 
every movement of the river. 
He had stripped off his cotton 
jacket and tied his lonegyi between 
his thighs till it resembled a pair 
of padded bathing drawers. Our 
lives now depended on _ his 
knowledge, strength, and sense of 
timing, and on the quickness of 
his crew to obey a command. 

We were still floating between 
walls of green jungle. Round a 
rocky bluff slewed the pirogue. 
Suddenly the air was filled with 
the roar of water beating against 
rock. The whole valley dipped, 
and the river slid out of sight; 
only the sky and the jungle 
remained. We were on the edge 
of the world, as it seemed. I 
crawled from under the roof to 
get a better view as we were 
sucked forward. Then we went 
over the edge, crabwise. I had 
a dissolving view of rocks, trees, 
white-crested waves. The pilot 
shouted orders in a calm, confident 
voice: the crew responded with 
a will. We shot down a smooth 
green slope like a grass bank, in 
a long rhythmic dance. Now came 
the turn of the men aft, who, 
steering with a long oar roped 
to the gunwale, flicked our bows 
from a head-on crash. Black rocks 
bobbed up like corks amid a 
yeasty foam, and became invisible 
again. It was all over in a couple 
of minutes, and there was the 
pirogue floating steadily on in 
smooth, green water between 
primeval forest. The crew shipped 
their oars and fell asleep. 

Day after day we floated down 
the Namtha River, sometimes 
scarcely moving, it seemed, some- 
times covering a mile in one rush. 
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Each evening, when the water 
turned steel-grey in the waning 
light, we went ashore, cooked our 
meal, and fell asleep round the 
fire. The world in which time is 
measured by clocks seemed very 
far away. As we drifted south 
the country became ever wilder 
and more mountainous ; Laos was 
a lost world, into which man had 
not yet penetrated. The pilot told 
us stories of the strange animals 
which hunted and were hunted 
in these invincible mountains ; but 
he had never heard of the big deer. 

One brazen afternoon when the 
sun had dropped some way from 
the zenith, and the edge had been 
taken off its brutal heat, we drifted 
slowly into a gorge. The placid 
water was deep green and solid- 
looking as jade, and the cliffs, 
which towered up for 200 feet, 
shone white as Dover’s cliffs in the 
sunshine. High up on the brink, 
dragon trees, dwarfed to the size 
of toys, gripped the rocks. From 
one enormous fig trailed the scarlet 
banners of a giant Bauhinia, fiery 
as a stream of burning lava. 
What a place, I thought wist- 
fully. Had a dinosaur poked an 
elongated neck over the edge of 
the cliff, I should hardly have been 
surprised. 

Perhaps the lost deer lived in 
this never-never land; only nobody 
seemed to have seen it. But then 
nobody ever went there, except 
to pass down the Namtha River. 
We appeared to be drifting into 
the very bowels of the earth. 
Always when we came to such 
a place as this it was more than 
usually impossible to land. The 
pirogue did not stop. It went on 
as though it were embedded in the 
water, which was moving steadily 
through this fantastic gorge as 


one solid piece. Presently we 


emerged from the shadow into 
brilliant afternoon sunlight 
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again, and shortly tied up for the 
third night. 

I came to have a deep respect 
for our crew, and especially for 
the pilot and helmsman. The 
former on each pirogue was a 
middle-aged man who knew every 
rock and current, every eddy and 
whirlpool, in whatever mood, of 
the dangerous Namtha River. As 
we approached the Mekong down 
the ever-steepening gradient, the 
rocks became so overgrown with 
bushes, half-submerged at this 
season, that from a little distance 
there appeared to be no way 
through. The water swirled against 
the barrage, rocking the branches 
of the shrubs and throwing up 
fountains. As we rushed into the 
foam, an opening yawned in front, 
and the pilot lifting the pirogue’s 
nose off a fang of rock with one 
powerful movement of his oar, 
we shot down the slope. On and 
on we bounced through the surf, 
dodging the rocks, snaking our 
way while waves slapped over the 
gunwale. It was dangerous but 
exhilarating. The air was filled 
with the sound of impetuous 
waters. Had we hit a rock, we 
must inevitably have swung round 
broadside on and been instantly 
swamped. Had we, on the other 
hand, got caught up under the 
bushes, our chances of getting out 
of the tangle were even more 
slender. Luckily the pirogue had 
a stout keel; for in some of the 
shallower rapids we scraped hard 
over boulders or came down on 
them with a heavy thump. 

Looking back from the leading 
boat, I saw those in the rear slide 
into view, one by one, over the 
lip of the rapid, then disappear 
among the turbulent waves, 
bobbing up and down like corks. 
I had expected that as we 
approached the Mekong the 
Namtha River would become 
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tamer; but the exact opposite was 
the case. Some of the heaviest 
rapids occurred within a few miles 
of the confluence. Finally, slipping 
gently past a bluff crowned by 
a temple, we floated out on to the 
broad bosom of the Mekong almost 
without noticing. There at the 
corner, above a broad, steep bank 
of white sand, was Paklei, and the 
Bureau des Radeaux, which, for 
all its fine name, was only a mat- 
shed beneath a grove of tall palm 
trees. A fleet of rafts and pirogues, 
their noses pointing towards the 
sandbank, was tied up below. 
My first emotion on seeing the 
Mekong itself was a feeling of 
disappointment. We were on the 
great highway of French Indo- 
China, up and down which pass 
the freighters bringing the East 
to the West and vice versa. Surely 
there was no room for the lost 
deer on this seemingly busy river 
in its calm splendour. The narrow 
valley was enclosed by wooded 
hills, brilliantly green in the lush 
atmosphere; but behind them 
perhaps the level ooze stretched 
to the horizon in endless paddy- 
fields intersected by dykes, dotted 
with villages and the immemorial 
civilisation of Indo-China, priest, 
mandarin, and peasant in a fixed 
relationship. We had floated 200 
miles down the Namtha River in 
six days, through the wildest 
country in the peninsula, and had 
entered the wide wet vale where 
the hills sloped away gently to 
the China Sea, or so it seemed. 
But the China Sea was still far 
off, and Indo-China is full of 
unexpectedness, in keeping with 
its dark history over a thousand 
years since men first began to 
settle in this forbidding land and 
build permanent homes along the 
waterways. We had come out 
of the boisterous hills into one 
of these vacuums which hollow 
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the Thai plateau. Soon, stepping 
down one flight on the long 
descent of the Mekong, we should 
be back in a country more savage, 
more lonely, and more dynamic 
than any we had passed through 
yet. Such is the Thai plateau, 
trenched with crumpled valleys, 
here and there gouged into bowls 
which flatten out spaciously into 
plains, only to rise beyond to more 
violent heights of jagged peaks. 
It is as though nature were 
determined to bar the heart of 
Indo-China, and the pulsing artery 
of the Mekong, for ever from the 
sea rovers round the coast. 

At Paklei we disembarked and 
took leave of our bold crews. 
My boxes were transferred to a 
raft, and with the afternoon sun 
behind us we pushed out into 
the broad stream of quicksilver. 
Looked at closely the water was 
the colour of terra-cotta, turbid 
with the red sandstone of Tibet ; 
for now at the end of June the 
snow was fast melting on the roof 
of the world and a veil of rain 
hung over western China. A faint 
effervescing hiss arose as the river 
swept along with easy stride; 
there were no rapids, the surface 
was smooth but for the shallow 
engraving of crossing rings and 
spirals caused by surface eddies 
and an occasional silent upheaval 
of water from below as though 
a depth-charge had exploded far 
down. 

My raft consisted of two large 
dug-outs hollowed from the finest 
trees in Indo-China lashed together. 
On this stout support was laid 
a bamboo platform, with a hut 
amidships in which I could stand 
upright. This was luxury. There 
was room for my camp-bed, and 
a@ stores box served as a table. 
The roof of the hut projected 
forward and aft, and as it was 
open at both ends, I could see all 


that went on from my bed. On 
the prow of each canoe squatted 
@ man with a paddle; six other 
men sat beneath the awning, idly 
dipping their paddles into the 
water and lifting them out again, 
just as the crew of the pirogue 
had done. The helm as usual 
consisted of a long heavy oar, 
pivoted at the stern, and the crew 
was completed by the two men 
who worked this sweep. Dusk 
fell, and passed swiftly into night. 
We tied up under the bank, and 
the jasmine-scented air blew cool 
on our faces ; from a village above 
came the sounds of talk and 
laughter. Next day, within a few 
hours of starting, we were tossing 
in the first rapids. The heavy raft 
was flung about like a cork by 
these immense waves. One felt 
safer, but more helpless than in 
the pirogue. Had one capsized 
in the Namtha River, there was 
at least a chance of getting ashore. 
But in the Mekong one would have 
been sucked under immediately 
in one of the powerful whirlpools, 
or flung against a rock. 

Swiftly the sun climbed the 
arches of the sky, and the men 
threw aside their jackets while 
the sweat glistened on their coppery 
skins. The steersman was half 
asleep. Idly the crew dipped their 
paddles in the muddy water and 
talked in low tones. The pilot, 
squatting in the bows, smoked. 
Presently the dull roar of rapids 
again broke upon the ear—they 
always sounded much farther off 


‘than they really were—and the 


pilot stood up. He gave a sharp 
command and the crew began to 
row with short, brisk strokes, 
chanting as they worked in unison. 
I saw long, jagged groins of 
rock sticking out of the water, 
which was frilled with white foam. 
Our speed increased. Suddenly 
the helmsman, with a well-timed 
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sweep of his oar, drove the unwieldy 
raft just that foot athwart the 
current which represented the 
difference between safety and 
disaster as we shot through the 
shark-toothed jaws. The crew 
worked prodigiously, though the 
effective work was probably small, 
most of it being dissipated as heat. 
But it was enough, and we came 
safely through the first of the 
rapids, to float idly on froth-sudded 
water, where logs, leaves, bamboos, 
aquatic plants, fruits, and other 
vegetable flotsam floated sea- 
wards. Even in such placid 
reaches the latent power of the 
river was evident, the water boiling 
up as though an earthquake had 
shaken it. Nor was it yet flood- 
level; for rocks high out of the 
water were strewn with logs which 
would presently be floated off. 
The country through which we 
passed was mountainous, covered 
with impenetrable jungle; a broken 
thread of humanity lined the 
banks; behind lay an empty 
world, not yet tamed to man’s 
needs. There were long gaps even 
on the banks, with no sign that 
man had ever conquered the wild. 
One afternoon we tied up earlier 
than usual, and I followed a path 
through the dripping jungle where 
lianas bound tree to tree and 
festoons of creepers formed 
inviolable curtains. Behind this 
rich purdah were paddy-fields and 
a village with a temple. It was 
while I was admiring the temple 
that a soft-eyed Annamite came 
up to me and smilingly pointed 
to his dwelling. We went towards 
it, and I sat down on a mat while 
he brought out sweetmeats and 
coconut milk. Though dressed in 
the simple coloured cotton lonegyi 
and white short-sleeved jacket of 
the Laotien, he was spruce and 
clean, and his features betrayed 
the intellectual rather than the 


boatman or peasant. Moreover, 
the almond eyes and sallow skin, 
the prominent cheek-bones and 
thin-lipped mouth, proclaimed him 
Annamite and no Thai. What was 
an Annamite scholar doing in this 
foreign and caustic land, whose 
shy inhabitants retreated before 
the aggressively peaceful Annamite 
invasion ? He told me in broken 
French that he had formerly been 
a schoolmaster in Hanoi, but had 
grown tired of the sham philosophy 
and superficial cleverness so 
rampant in a modern University 
city. The impact of the West, too, 
had unfitted him for an immutable 
society such as Annamite life 
upholds. He had taken the bold 
step of migrating westwards across 
the great Annamite chain into 
Upper Laos, and had settled 
down as a herb doctor, making 
medicines from the innumerable 
plants of the jungle which folk-lore 
recommends. 

I pricked up my ears at this, 
for he knew the jungle—had he 
not walked across the plateau of 
Trahninh ? I asked him to tell 
me about the wild animals in this 
part of Laos. 

“Ah! the elephants. When 
they come they are masters of 
the jungle. Even the tiger fices 
before their royal anger. The very 
earth trembles to its foundations. 
Nothing can stay them.” 

** What else ?” 

“There are many animals, 
Monsieur, on the ground, in the 
trees, in the rivers. We do not 
know them as you do. In the 
mountains of Trahninh live 
monkeys which some call men, 
or men which some call monkeys. 
It is a savage, empty mountain, 
not yet tamed by the great 
civilising powers of the East, 
which spend so much time quarrel- 
ling over the lands which have 
long been wrested from nature, 
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that they have no time to quell 
harsher lands.” 

** Are there any deer in Laos ?” 

“But of course!” A faint 
shadow flickered across his 
inscrutable features, and I felt 
I had trespassed on forbidden 
ground. But he retained his 
composure. “See, I will show 
you.” Going to a dark corner 
of the hut he brought out something 
and placed it in my hands. It 
was part of a skull, bearing the 
short, pointed horns of a hog deer. 
“That is what you call ‘cervin’ ; 
is it not so?” He smiled craftily. 
Obviously I should learn nothing 
here. 

As it was growing dark I returned 
to the raft, and next morning we 
went on our way, still drifting 
eastwards; but when a strong 
breeze sprang up we could make 
no headway against it, and sought 
shelter under the bank. We passed 
boats toiling up-stream, but hardly 
seeming to move, though poled 
by teams of sweating men, who, 
bent double as they pushed against 
long bamboos, strode slowly from 
stem to stern. 

One radiant evening the river 
broadened out between low banks 
and became ineffably calm. We 
drifted slowly on, our crew inert. 
The setting sun behind us shone 
on the golden spire of a pagoda 
perched on a hill. It was Luang 
Prabang, the fabulous city of 
Indo - China. River traffic in- 
creased; rafts, pirogues, and 
other small boats appeared. The 
high river bank was striped with 
flights of steps, up which women 
toiled with heavy water-jars : men, 
women, and children were bathing 
and washing clothes. Huts ap- 
peared, then houses, temples, 
palaces. The sun had set, and 
the throbbing tropical night was 
curtaining off the scene; only 
the river continued to reflect the 


dying daylight. We drifted into 
the steps and tied up. There were 
lights in the town, and I went 
ashore. 

Of Luang Prabang I shall say 
nothing except that it is now but 
a shadow of its former glory, before 
the Thailanders razed it to the 
ground and slew tens of thousands 
of their first cousins, the Laotien. 
It has never recovered from that 
scourge. Within the memory of 
living man, Luang Prabang was 
an independent state, reaching to 
Thailand in the south. There is 
still a King of Luang Prabang, 
but his wings are clipped. 

I could hear no news of 
Schomberg’s deer in Luang 
Prabang. All the talk was of 
the motor road that was being 
made across the Trahninh plateau, 
to shorten the journey’ to 
Vientiane. Between Paklei and 
Vientiane the Mekong follows a 
course like the letter Z. Paklei 
is at the beginning, Vientiane 
at the end, Luang Prabang at 
the first angle. By cutting a road 
over the mountains, and using 
faster transport, a week’s journey 
might be reduced to a day. 

Once a week the paquet-boat of 
the Messageries Fluviales de Cochin 
Chine leaves Luang Prabang; so 
after waiting three days I was 
able to continue my voyage and 
my search for news of the lost 
deer. Imagine my surprise when 
I found that the paquet-boat with 
the imposing name was none other 
than my old raft, embellished now 
with a flag, fortified with a new 
crew, which included quite a 
pretty Laotien girl, and dignified 
with the French colonial empire’s 
mails. These were enclosed in two 
large metal cylinders whose lids 
were screwed down, so that in 
case of accident the mail would 
be salvaged. 

On a brilliant sunny morning 
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in July we pushed off, moving 
swiftly, though the Mekong was 
calm as a lake on the rice plain 
which has made Luang Prabang 
so prominent in history. It was 
some hours before the mountains, 
at first shadowy in the distance, 
closed in once more and we ran 
into violent rapids. Immediately 
the scenery rose up to greet us 
again, the awe-inspiring jungle 
became overwhelming, and the 
thunder of waters filled the air 
with sound. Rapid succeeded 
rapid. It was as though some 
malignant flying god had soared 
up the Mekong valley, dropping 
enormous rocks from an _ inex- 
haustible basket at random into 
the river, to block the passage. 
It still seemed incredible that 
600 miles of rapids stretched 
between Luang Prabang and 
Bassack, where the great cataract 
is, within 200 miles of the sea. 
Think of the other great rivers 
of Southern Asia—the Yangtze, 
the Ganges, the Irrawaddy. This 
last is short compared with the 
Mekong, but there is hardly a 
ripple on its surface as far up as 
Bhamo. That is because it is 
nearer its base level of erosion, 
which is the geologist’s way of 
saying that its valley is flatter. 
The Mekong, on the contrary, is 
like a giant’s stairway. Between 
Luang Prabang and Vientiane, 
even on the long treads the current 
flowed swiftly despite the great 
breadth of the river now. Time 
and again while out in mid-stream, 
the raft would be drawn as by an 
irresistible magnet into a whirlpool, 
where it would spin solemnly 
round and round. Though the 
crew paddled desperately, all power 
to control the raft had gone from 
them; they were helpless until 
a shift in the current broke up the 
revolving water and allowed our 
escape. Under the opposite bank 


I watched a raft, hauled by twelve 
men, immovable for minutes on 
end, while the trackers strained 
every muscle. So it went on, 
men pitting their skill and strength 
against this strange freak of nature, 
the very life-blood of the Indo- 
Chinese Empire, which should have 
been a staunch ally of man, and 
has proved a hazard. 

It is 300 miles to Vientiane 
by river; it took us ten days. 
The weather grew hotter, but rain 
often cooled the air. It was 
delightful to explore along the 
rocky bank in the early mornings 
before we started, to collect plants 
on the sandbanks, and insects in 
the teeming jungle. 

On the fifth afternoon we reached 
Packsay, at the foot of the Z, and 
swung east again. Packsay is a 
longish village in a green belt of 
trees through which peeped rows 
of brick temples. The hills had 
come closer again. Hopefully 
I went ashore and walked out 
through the peaceful street towards 
the strip of cultivation which 
lined the jungle beyond. A monk, 
standing at the entrance to a small 
temple with a triple roof, leaf 
lapping over leaf in an ascending 
series, signed to me to enter. 
From the dark interior came the 
throb of drums and the fumes of 
burning incense. The monk lit a 
small lamp, which dimly illumi- 
nated the calm features of an 
immense gilded image of Buddha. 
But it was not that which attracted 
my attention so much as something 
I caught sight of, hung against a 
far wall, black with age. It was 
the antlers of a huge deer. I 
pointed to it, and the old monk 
screwed up his eyes till a thousand 
fine lines showed like pen and ink 
shading on his face; a faint 
pursing of his lips might have 
been the shadow of a grin, but he 
said nothing, only pointed with 
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outstretched finger vaguely to 
where Sirius glowed like a moon 
over Thailand. 

I sat on in the darkness of the 
lone temple, listening to the muffled 
drums, the aromatic reek of the 
incense dulling my brain. The 
monk had shuffled away. Presently 
I went outside again. Dusk had 
deepened, and the lesser stars 
flickered into light one by one in 
the opalescent sky. A breeze from 
the river sprang up as I walked 
thoughtfully back through the 
quivering grove to the strident 
stutter of cicadas; a chorus of 
bull-frogs bellowed from a wet 
ditch. Night had come when I 
stepped aboard the raft, already 
damp with dew. 


Vientiane, the Pearl of the 
East. For some hours_ the 
mountains had been receding into 
the distance, till now they were 
lost below the horizon, and the 
level plain stretched away end- 
lessly. The banks were low, the 
tranquil river half a mile wide. 
We drifted idly on a slower current 
past picturesque Annamite shops 
to the big French houses on the 
well-shaded bund, and tied up. 
We had reached the capital of 
Laos, though the town itself is 
more Annamite than Laotien. 
Here squalor and splendour meet ; 
the advance guard of _ the 
overflowing Annamite hordes 
pushing out from the coast has 
reached the Mekong. I supped 
at an estaminet, and bought good 
French wine at one piastre a bottle. 
The proprietor was a Eurasian 
woman, whose pretty little daughter 
spoke of one day seeing Paris ; 
Vientiane itself might be Paris 
in a perpetual vapour-bath. Across 
the wide plain the Mekong flows 


gently, little above sea-level one 
would suppose. Far away in the 
east the Annamite chain shows 
faint as a shadow on the luminous 
sky. 

French functionaries welcomed 
me to Vientiane, and showed me 
unbounded hospitality. I asked 
a doctor about Schomberg’s deer. 
He shook his head. He had heard 
many years ago that there was 
a big deer, but it was not here ; 
perhaps it was away north on the 
Trahninh plateau, perhaps south 
on the great grey plains of Thailand. 
I told him of my experience in 
the temple at Packsay, and he 
understood. 

“The horns of deer are valuable 
medicines for disease, rejuvenation, 
and such things. Probably this 
big deer is unique as a sovereign 
remedy. The Chinese would pay 
any price for it. Certainly it is 
very rare. And the old monk 
would not give away a secret. 
He feared competition. Voila /” 


A small launch was put at my 
disposal by the Résident Supérieur 
for the three days’ voyage to 
Savannakhet. But of this more 
modern method of transport; of 
the 200-mile motor trip across 
the Annamite chain to magnificent 
Hué on the blue China Sea; of 
Tourane and the _ inhospitable 
Annam coast; of the shops and 
parks and palaces of Saigon, this 
is not the place to tell. For 
Schomberg’s deer passed out of 
the realm of the improbable into 
the kingdom of the impossible after 
we left Packsay and turned south. 
This began, and it must end, as 
a story at least faintly garnished 
with Schomberg’s deer. Any other 
story of Annam and Cochin-China 
will keep awhile. 
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ANGLING MEMORIES OF A NATURALIST. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


WHEN one has been faithful to 
a hobby such as angling from 
early boyhood for a matter of 
forty years, one has naturally a 
wealth of memories born of river, 
loch, and sea. The most vivid 
are those of the earliest days, and 
I am not likely to forget the first 
trout I ever caught, in my eighth 
year or thereabout. My tackle 
was of the crudest: a bamboo- 
rod, far too stiff and heavy for 
fly - fishing, which I have good 
cause to remember, so many fish 
it lost me; a cast plucked from 
the tail of Violet, the old farm 
mare; and a length of line some- 
one had discarded and which was 
tied to the end of the rod. It 
was a dull, thundery August day, 
and the circular crystal pool, fed 
by water which filtered through 
the gravel-bed of a watercourse, 
dry except in times of spate, lay 
like a sheet of burnished lead under 
the steep woodland known in the 
Gaelic as the Home of the Fairies. 
It was then, as it still is, a very 
beautiful wood, full of ferns 
and brambles and moss-covered 
boulders. Always a squirrel hiber- 
nated in a nook of the low cliffs, 
and at night-time one heard the 
croaking and squeaking of wood- 
cock along its glades, and the 
weird and ghostly voices of the 
herons when they went to roost. 
Not an ideal day for still-water 
fishing, yet when the thunder was 
directly overhead the pool began 
to boil with rising fish, and I saw 
a beautiful pound trout come up 
from the deep water and take my 
fly like a tiger. That to the 
angler is one of the prettiest 
sights on earth, followed by the 


tightening of the line, the dead 
weight at the end of it, then the 
first mad rush of a well-hooked 
fish. 

That experience settled it. I 
was an angler for all time. I 
shall never forget that speckled, 
gleaming beauty coming up through 
the dark waters to take my fly. 
It was the noblest fish I had ever 
seen, though it must, indeed, have 
been mentally deficient. I can 
see it now lying safely on the 
gravel. I had known I should 
catch something some day, but 
somehow I had not expected this. 

There was one main difficulty 
in those days. Often I had to sit 
disconsolately on the bank watch- 
ing the fish but unable to cast a 
line because previously fish had 
plucked off my flies, thanks to 
that old bamboo. I was heartily 
ashamed of it and very greatly 
envied the adult anglers with 
their beautiful split canes and 
greenhearts. The nearest tackle 
shop was miles away over the hills, 
and anyway I had no bawbees. 
My main source of supply, and 
my hero, was the local publican, 
@ wonderful fisherman; and he, 
tired at length of supplying my 
constant demands, said one day: 
“See here, my laddie, why not 
tie your ain flies? Ill show you 
how.” 

That opened a new and still 
more marvellous period. He gave 
me a few loose hooks and silks 
and wax, and reaching home I 
raided the henhouse for feathers. 
The first fly I ever dressed had a 
black body and hackle. It looked 
a bit weird and shaggy, and I 
did not believe that any fish 
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would take it. At the tail of the 
long flat at the end of our water 
was a deep rocky pool which took 
a sudden swish into the shallows. 
Here big fish were always rising, 
and in the dusk of an evening 
a good fish came at me and I 
hooked him. There followed some 
breathless seconds, for had he 
taken my fly? I had three flies 
on the cast, my own in the 
honoured position at the tail ; 
and when in due course a }-lb. 
silver grayling lay on the gravel 
I could but stand over him and 
stare. There between his rubbery 
lips was a shaggy black fly, and he 
had paid me one of the greatest 
compliments of my life. I learnt 
later that all the big fish which 
were constantly rising in that deep 
spot were grayling, and very diffi- 
cult to get they were. So that 
pool and the crystal pond were 
for long my happiest hunting 
grounds; and though they are 
by no means very good spots when 
one knows the whole of the water, 
I am never able to resist giving 
them a cast even to this day. I 
owe them much. 

Thus one’s angling career is 
sealed for all time; and though 
simple reminiscences are apt to 
become a little tiring, I wish to 
emphasise the point that as an 
angler I really began with the 
tying of my own flies. Given the 
leisure to study insect life on the 
water and acquiring the art of 
dressing one’s flies to represent 
the living insect, the fascination 
is at once doubled. There is no 
more varied life on earth than 
the insect life on which trout 
feed. It varies from river to 
river and from loch to loch. The 
flies have their periods and their 
eycles—for example, I remember 
one season when I hit the right 
dressing with a curious grey fly I 
noticed and managed to imitate 


exactly. For weeks no one was 
getting any fish—there was some 
strange fly on the water. Looking 
over a stone bridge into the 
trout-crammed pool below I noticed 
a rather monstrous mosquito-like 
insect clinging to the stonework. 
There were thousands of them, 
and now and then one would fly 
off and catch a midge in the 
air. If it were a small midge 
the mosquito would return to the 
stonework to devour it; if a large 
one it would fall to the water 
to be taken instantly by a trout. 
Here, then, was the solution to 
the mystery. 

All through that season I got 
heavy baskets while others were 
getting nothing. And this is the 
curious part about it. The follow- 
ing season that fly did not reappear 
and the dressing was useless. 
Nor did it appear again for five 
years, when again it came by the 
million, and to this day it re- 
appears in similar cycles. Other 
flies, too, have their periods, per- 
haps every fifth, seventh, or tenth 
year, but always approximately 
the same. 

Here is another point which 
illustrates the fact that the wet 
fly-fisher (particularly) who dresses 
his own flies is in a better position 
to become superlative in the art 
than the man who does not study 
insect life. On that river of my 
boyhood we started with certain 
early flies in spring and changed 
our dressings as the later insects 
appeared. There was one very 
deadly early spring dressing we 
called the Winter Dun—orange 
body and woodcock feather. Later 
a moth-like evening fly came on— 
yellow body, tawny owl feather, 
and so on. Duly I discovered 
that these two were one and the 
same fly, which changed colour 
as the season advanced. More 
than that—it was known by other 
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names at different seasons; in 
short, half a dozen well-known 
flies making their seasonable ap- 
pearances between spring and 
autumn were all this same fly in 
its different stages. In early 
spring it came on to the water 
with a pale yellow, sometimes 
green, body. A little later it 
turned straw yellow—later the 
moth-like female, heavy with eggs, 
flitted across the surface at dusk. 
Then as the days began to cool 
off towards autumn it reversed 
these stages, and at the tail-end 
of the season was the very fly we 
knew in early spring. All this 
we had taped and drawn up to 
be duly accepted by other angler- 
entomologists ; but the old names 
lived on, and after thirty years 
it is still looked upon as so many 
different flies of the season. Thus, 
too, was the Dunlin in its winter 
dress along our seashores regarded 
as a different bird from the Dunlin 
in its spring dress which nests by 
our hill lochs. 

But there is other wild life at 
the water’s edge which keeps the 
angler awake to the romance of 
the season. In early spring the 
redshanks and hosts of others 
voyage inland by our waterways. 
One hears their sad little notes as 
they fly from rock to rock, ever 
keeping one company like the 
white-fronted dippers; but blizzards 
and gales are yet to come. The 
whaups are still in packs, flying 
noisily over the haugh, but the 
peewits are beginning to single off 
to the lower slopes. The Peewits 
Storm is about due—the storm 
which these ill-starred but useful 
birds were supposed to bring. 
Only recently did the peewit rise 
into the position of respect it 
now holds. Not so many years 
ago the hill shepherds used to 
place a destroying foot on every 
peewit’s nest they found, a cruel 
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observance which followed from 
the Covenanting days, when the 
screaming of the birds often led 
to the betrayal of fugitives in the 
heather, and was believed to be 
maliciously done in favour of the 
Dragoons. But spring does not 
come to our waterways till the 
first sandpipers are heard, and 
then in a few days all is changed. 

Many of our delightful riverside 
companions certainly do not 
possess the gift of profiting by 
experience. Year after year the 
rabbits return to breed in the 
sandy bankings; year after year 
they are drowned out wholesale 
by the first spring spates. Often, 
too, I wonder how the grey wag- 
tails manage to survive as they 
do. They are essentially an 
angler’s bird; how often we see 
them standing melancholy and 
trusting in the shallow water 
almost at one’s foot, to fly off 
with a double, cheery, pebbly 
note, a bright flash of yellow. 
They are sedately and modestly 
attired until they rise in flight ; 
and why will they nest, spring 
after spring, in the grassy tussocks 
of the gravel margins, to be flooded 
out like the rabbits and with equal 
certainty ? Because of the yellow 
flash of the tail feathers when in 
flight, this charming little bird is 
often thought, even by anglers, 
to be the yellow wagtail; but 
that is a different species, even 
more graceful, which rarely fre- 
quents the water’s edge, but 
belongs to the high, rolling whin 
country, where it is to be seen 
running among the seed grass. 
Thus the appropriate old English 
name, Seed Lady. 

Hudson was characteristically 
to the point when he spoke of 
the three wagtails—the grey, the 
pied, and the yellow—as the three 


Graces. They are very charming 
little birds, and the pied, the 
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common water wagtail, is the 
best known to most people. He 
keeps us company on the lawn 
over our strawberries and cream ; 
he nests in our rockeries; he 
haunts the pinnacles of ruined 
abbeys and similar pleasant places. 
For the most part his nesting- 
places are safer than those selected 
by the grey, but he, too, is an 
angler’s bird. In old English he 
was known as the dishwasher, 
doubtless owing to his black-and- 
white plumage and his habit of 
bobbing at the water’s edge, thus 
resembling menials in their white 
sleeves washing dishes at the water 
before the days of taps. 

This brings to mind another 
charming little creature I have 
met by the water’s edge—a rare 
bird, the pied fly-catcher, not 
dissimilar in plumage to the pied 
wagtail. A pair of them nested 
for many years in the crumbling 
stonework of the old bridge to 
which reference has been made. 


They were absent for a period of 
ten years, then they returned, 


and may still be there. I have 
taken many a nature-lover just to 
see them. 

Speaking of the Peewits Storm, 
so faithful to the tail-end of 
winter, on more than one occasion 
I have been caught in it. Accom- 
panied by my ghillie I was fishing 
for salmon on a Sutherland river 
when we saw the storm coming 
up, and my ghillie, in his soft 
Gaelic, was telling me the old 
story which has so many varia- 
tions—how the ravens went to 
the witch and asked for two April 
days in March that their young 
might live, and how, when April 
came, the two wild days of March 
had to be repaid. He was in the 
middle of all this recital when 
suddenly I found myself fast in 
about the maddest salmon I have 
ever hooked. He was an eighteen- 
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pounder just up from the sea— 
hooked, moreover, in the side of 
the face. In a moment he was 
clean across the river and kicking 
about high and dry far up the 
gravel bank on the other side. 
There was nothing for it but to 
slacken off and leave it to gravity. 
Next second he was back in the 
river and zooming down-stream 
like a rocket. ‘‘ Run, sir. Run 
or he’ll drown your line,”’ shouted 
the ghillie. Drown it! He had 
drowned it already, and at that 
moment the storm struck us. 

There was no facing the fury of 
it. Snow, hail, rain, and wind 
struck us with stunning force and 
with the suddenness of an ex- 
plosion. We were compelled to 
cower down and shield our faces, 
while meantime the reel was 
shrieking ten thousand devils. I 
could feel the line fouling rocks, 
I was already down to the backing, 
but to attempt to check that fish 
would have led to instant disaster. 
“Where is he?” I gasped. One 
could not see a dozen paces. 
** Dear knows,”’ replied the ghillie. 
“Going straight back to the sea, 
I am thinking, sirr—faster than 
ever he came up.” 

Soon the weight of line he had 
out in wind and water deadened 
all sensation of a fish at the end. 
I thought the rod was bound to 
go—we did not know whether he 
was still there. We could simply 
shield our faces and hang on, till 
suddenly we found ourselves again 
in bright sunshine. A curlew rose 
with bubbling notes and quivering 
wings. The hills shone, the silver 
birches were never more silver. 
Oyster-catchers shook themselves, 
peewits tumbled overhead, but 
where was our fish? My hat !— 
he was still on, but at the tail-end 
of the pool below us. Endless 
winding, but I never got a more 
thrilling salmon in my life. 
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One occasionally gets hold of 
a mad fish, fresh run from the 
sea, which there is no holding, 
particularly if hooked in the face. 
I had another last year, a nine- 
pounder. He was up the pool 
like a rocket, completely drowning 
my line. I was down to the backing 
in a few seconds, and once that 
weight of line is deep under water 
there is no getting it up or telling 
where your fish is. 

The next thing I noticed was a 
fish repeatedly leaping in a bay 
away up-stream and to the left 
of where my line was pointing. 
It did not occur to me that it 
might be my fish, which had dashed 
to the top of the pool, then back 
and into the bay, thus leaving an 
immense under-water loop in the 
line. I can assure you I was 
thankful when I had that mad 
creature safely gaffed. He was 
hooked in the gill cover, and on 
his right flank was a deep seal 
scratch. Nearly all the fish we 
got in that river that spring bore 
seal scratches or otter bites owing 
to their having hung about in the 
estuary, unable to mount the river 
because of the continual spates, 
which bore with them a maelstrom 
of whirling sand. 

The leaden pond in which I got 
my first trout was one of those 
hidden away little corners nature 
seems to have reserved for her 
peace-loving people. Its north 
bank was honeycombed with the 
burrows of water-voles, with whose 
life-history, mainly learned there, 
I could cover many pages—how 
their terror of the owls leads 
them to engineer their long sub- 
terranean saps to their feeding 
grounds, and how these under- 
ground passages were extended, 
one severe winter, to the potato 
patch, at least 300 yards from their 
beloved water retreats. How, as 
spring advanced, they were annually 
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invaded by the baleful house rats 
from the farm, one beastly old 
rat exterminating the whole peace- 
ful, beaver-like colony. My joy 
one night at getting that rat in 
my landing-net, how I struck him 
and jumped on him and pulverised 
him to a jelly. Yet he got up 
and ran away, only to be seized 
by a tiny stoat almost at my 
feet, and his life went out without 
a squeak as the little dagger fangs 
closed behind his ear. These are 
the things one remembers, and I 
have never before or since taken 
my hat off to a stoat. 

On the other side of the pool 
the sandy bank rose vertically a 
matter of eight feet. The king- 
fishers nested there. About 
Christmas Day they began their 
spring cleaning, and one could 
see the surface of the pool below 
their nesting- hole dusted with 
sand. They are among the few 
birds that mate and begin their 
nesting activities before the New 
Year. The old man at the mill 
warned me against thrusting my 
hand into their nesting-hole. He 
assured me that the kingfishers 
stick sharp fish-bones, all pointing 
inwards, into the walls of their 
tunnel, so that you can thrust your 
arm in but will never withdraw 
it—a well-established country 
belief. 

An ancient beech grew above 
this steep banking. Fibrous roots 
protruded from its sandy face, 
affording perching and roosting 
places for small bird life. One day 
I saw a wren bobbing from perch 
to perch just above the surface of 
the water. He was collecting the 
fibrous roots as nesting material, 
but suddenly there was a lunge and 
a splash. A big trout had risen 
from the depths and tried to get 
him. The fish had actually set 
quivering the root on which the 
wren had been perched; but 
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needless to say, the wren was by 
that time on a different perch, 
churring derision, which he con- 
tinued to churr till the darkening 
closed. 

So, constantly at the water’s 
edge, one becomes wiser and more 
far-seeing in the ways of nature. 
There are no dull periods. Winter 
has its stories—perhaps more so 
than the crowded days of spring 
and summer. Those who go down 
to the sea in ships may see some- 
thing of the world’s wonders, but 
those who go down to the water- 
ways see the wonders of nature at 
all seasons. The rivers are the 
highways of nature, the lochs its 
boulevards. Take our peaceful 
rivers flowing through the glens 
and valleys, with their shady 
woodlands and green fields and 
lush cattle: you might think that 
danger and adventure is far remote 
from such settings. It is not so. 
Every river has its own indi- 
viduality. You come to know it 
as you know a person. Moreover, 
it exercises a wonderful influence 
upon those who dwell along its 
banks. Hence the people of the 
Vosges—laughing, perhaps a little 
shallow, a people who ‘like not 
to be sad.’ The people of the 
Highlands, stony, at times un- 
fathomable, uncontrollable, savage, 
independent. The people of the 
Rhine, deep, apt to swirl up in 
unexpected and treacherous places, 
and not without their muddy 
undercurrent. 

I remember an old headkeeper 
warning me of the treachery of 
my own river, which to me was a 
great personality and took me into 
her keeping at holiday times and 
wrapped me in her kind embrace 
till the days of comparative 
bondage returned. He warned me 
of the peril of the spates. If one 
were wise in the weather-craft of 
the glen there was no danger of 
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being caught, but one must watch 
the skies and guard against deep 
wading if a spate were possible. 
Yet, in spite of this warning, I 
was nearly caught once. I had 
climbed out to a rocky headland 
and was standing on a ridge of 
rock casting across the pool when 
I suddenly was aware of my feet 
becoming uncommonly cold. Look- 
ing down I saw that I was standing 
in water. Moreover, the rocks by 
which I had climbed out were now 
covered, and between them were 
deep pools. Somehow I scrambled 
out, a very scared and breathless 
boy, with a broken rod. Had I 
been swept away I should doubt- 
less have been drowned in the 
rapid water below. 

A little later an uncle was home 
on leave from the Indian Army. 
The weather was unsettled and 
spates likely, but my uncle, a dry- 
fly fisher, insisted on wading up 
to his armpits. One day I told 
him that I thought it was exceed- 
ingly dangerous, but he did not 
take it very well from a youngster, 
and ticked me off. I went higher 
up the stream to fish, and a little 
later the spate came down in a 
solid breast. I ran back to see 
how uncle was faring, but he was 
not there. Naturally I was badly 
scared; for I concluded that he 
had been swept away and drowned. 
Eventually I found him propped 
up under a tree in the act of 
draining his flask. He had lost 
his rod and net, and was so ex- 
hausted that we had to produce 
a farm-cart to take him home. 

On the Findhorn a friend and 
I, myself carrying a roebuck, he 
with game-bags and rifles, decided 
to make a dash across the river 
just as the water began to colour. 
We were as near carried away as 
could be; for no sooner were we 
in the water than there was a 
noise like a rising wind. Luckily 
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I knew of a sandy ridge near the 
opposite bank, and by following 
it down-stream a few yards we 
managed to dodge the bulk of the 
strong water. I was better off 
than he was, for I could let go 
my load—his was more valuable. 
When we reached the bank we 
were just about done, and the 
anxiety of an old black retriever 
was astounding. While we were 
struggling in the water she ran 
up and down the bank yelling, 
and when finally we landed she 
nearly knocked us over in her 
joyous relief. 

I have come across many 
poachers’ camps, and among the 
poachers themselves I have met 
many sportsmen of the first water. 
The professional salmon poachers 
with their cleeks and hand-lines 
are a pretty low lot, but on the 
other hand no one has much 
quarrel with the taking of salmon 
for home consumption when the 
river is stiff with them. I recol- 
lect one tragic incident. A young 
tinker (Highland gipsy) was seen 
by the water-bailies in the dusk 
of evening using a weighted hand- 
line and triangle hooks—i.e., a 
‘Walkerburn Fairy.’ Knowing 
that he would run and that they 
would stand small chance of 
catching him, they carefully stalked 
him and came across the gravel to 
take him by surprise. The man 
turned with a startled cry, made 
one leap to escape them, then 
simply crumpled up and fell to 
the ground. To their remorse 
the bailies found that he was dead, 
and on examination it was revealed 
that he was in a pitifully starved 
condition. 

I have referred to the wood 
above the leaden pool, the Home 
of the Fairies. Through the centre 
of it ran a line of low cliffs with 
large caves, and it was said in the 
valley that about a century ago 
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an old tinker used to live in one 
of them. He disappeared, and a 
few months later two small boys, 
one of whom I knew as a man 
of advanced years, found his 
poor remains in an extension to 
one of the caves where he used 
to sleep in windy weather. A 
large boulder of rock partitioned 
this extension from the main 
cave, leaving a gap so narrow that 
only the smallest boy can today 
squeeze through. The district is 
very volcanic, and it is believed 
that this rock suddenly shifted 
some inches, imprisoning the old 
tinker. At all events it is a certain 
fact that his body was on the 
other side when the boys found 
him, and that only the boys could 
get through to attach a rope 
to his body, though what caused 
the rock to move one can only 
conjecture. 

On my home river there is a 
considerable traffic in fish taken 
illegally from the redds (spawning 
beds) during the winter months. 
Some are just hooked by means of 
hand-lines, but this is too skilful 
a method for the rough-and-ready 
poacher. He goes out at night- 
time with a powerful electric 
torch and a gaff. He knows 
where the fish lie, and shining his 
torch into the water he locates 
his fish and at once wades out to 
it. It is a curious fact that when 
a light is shone upon him in this 
way a salmon will remain quite 
motionless for fifteen seconds— 
probably dazzled—which gives the 
poacher his chance. But at the 
end of that time the fish is away 
like a shot. These men rarely 
wear waders in case the bailies 
locate them, and they have to run 
for it. They are in and out of the 
water constantly on the coldest 
of winter nights, and the amount 
of whisky they are—or were—able 
to consume is astounding. 
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But fish taken in this way are 
at any rate wholesome to the 
consumer, and that cannot be 
said of all the fish taken. As the 
winter advances hundreds of kelts 
(spawned fish) die, and are washed 
up on the gravel banks. Disease 
also kills many, and it is here that 
@ new type of fish merchant arrives 
upon the scene, quite distinct 
from the established and recog- 
nised poachers, who are generally 
men with regular jobs on the land 
or in the mills. These newcomers 
are the lowest of the low, dirty and 
unshaven ; but from whence they 
come I cannot say. Often they 
have ramshackle motor vehicles of 
some kind, and they must reap a 
rich harvest from the dead and 
stranded fish. If it be frosty 
weather, some of these dead fish 
appear bright, but more probably 
they are sadly tarnished. A dress- 
ing of metal polish soon restores 
the lustre of the scales, and the 
beachcombers have even been 
known to substitute fresh eyes 
when the natural ones have sunk 
or been pecked out by the gulls. 

After a spate last winter I 
counted eight dead salmon stranded 
on the gravel bank when I motored 
over a bridge in the early morning. 
On my return at mid-day every one 
had been lifted. The following 
day I had a friend in the car, and 
we noticed a sidecar standing in a 
lane which led down to the river. 
It was a most disreputable outfit, 
held together by string and wire, 
and inside it, under a sack, were 
three salmon and a can of petrol. 
So we spilt a good deal of the 
petrol over the salmon and went 
our way. As every motorist 
knows, the flavour of petrol is 
very permeating. There is no 
law I know of to prevent one from 
lifting dead fish from the gravel, 
though it is illegal to take a live 
spawned fish. Whether there is 
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any food regulation to prohibit 
the selling of it I cannot say, but 
I am told that such fish, when 
fresh and healthy, are not un- 
wholesome. It is the diseased or 
stale fish, or, worse still, the 
diseased and stale which are the 
most revolting, and these certainly 
are unwholesome food, apt to 
cause boils and other blood 
disorders. Still the traffic goes 
on uninterruptedly; and what 
becomes of all the unclean fish 
taken ? They find their way to 
the cheap boarding-houses or are 
used for fish cakes by unscrupulous 
vendors, but in normal times the 
majority are sold locally. 

Outside the hotels in the glens 
numbers of motor vehicles are 
assembled after darkness. A party 
arrives, possibly from some distant 
town, to be met by a man with a 
scarf about his neck. 

“Sell you a ten-pound salmon, 
sir, just out of the water, for ten 
bob.” 

“Ten bob! No thanks.” 

** Eight bob, then, sir—I’ve got 
to get rid of it.” 

** Give you five. Where is it ?” 

“Round the back, sir. Ill get 
it in thirty seconds.” 

“Wrap it up and put it in the 
back of my car.” 

He thinks he has struck a good 
bargain, but the object-lesson of 
all this is never to buy a salmon 
offered locally—particularly after 
dark. You may be buying some- 
thing worse than worthless, and 
in any case you are encouraging a 
disreputable trade. 

Needless to say, desperate pitched 
battles occur between the bailies 
and the poachers. Two bailies 
caught two really bad hats at 
work last winter within a mile of 
my house. The bailies first located 
their sidecar outfit, and removed 
the plug wire. They then tackled 
the poachers, who were in mid- 
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stream. One of them soon got the 
better of his man, but he had to 
go to his companion’s assistance. 
The other desperado then got his 
gaff into the neck of one of the 
bailies, severely injuring him— 
might, indeed, have killed him ; 
so they had to let them go, though 
the uninjured bailie prevented 
their getting away with their 
machine. 

The wounded man insisted on 
pursuit, and using the sidecar 
outfit they were able to bring 
about the arrest of the two men 
by midnight. They were not, 
however, severely punished, and 
eight days later they were back 
on the water, boasting that they 
had to get more fish to pay their 
fine. 

Many of the poachers of today 
are exceedingly mobile with their 
motor-cycles and cars, and it is 
surprising what great distances 
they travel. I came across two 
of them, watchmakers from Edin- 
burgh, very comfortably dug in 
with their full camping gear on 
the north coast of Scotland. They 
were getting some beautiful catches 
of brown and sea trout, and ap- 
peared to know every loch and 
river in Scotland. They told me 
of caves in which, given a good 
sleeping-bag, one could sleep quite 
comfortably on a bed of bracken. 
I had supper with them, and never 
have I tasted a seafaring brown 
trout cooked to greater perfection. 
It was served with a herb stuffing, 
and we even had parsley sauce. 

At a local meeting in the north 
of Scotland a commanding officer 
stated recently that his barbed- 
wire defences were adequate for 
any emergency. He said that it 
would be impossible for anyone to 
get through the defences unseen by 
the sentries, at which a member of 
the Town Council boldly asserted 
that he got through nearly every 
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night and generally brought a 
salmon back with him. 

During the hearing of a proseeu- 
tion for poaching in a Border town 
the Fiscal remarked that he did 
not think the salmon to be found 
so high up the river at that time 
of year were fit for human con- 
sumption, whereupon a witness 
drew his attention to half a dozen 
rosy-cheeked boys in the gallery. 
“See those wee laddies?” said 
he. “Look at them, my Lord. 
They’re all my sons, and every one 
of them was brought up on salmon 
poached from the cauld at your 
Lordship’s ain doorstep.” 

In the same place an old woman 
known as a bit of a character 
lived at the riverside, and one 
day she saw the bailies give chase 
to a twelve-year-old boy, who 
easily outstripped them, though 
he had to leave his salmon behind. 
** Ah, the wee varmint,” shrieked 
the old woman, shaking her fist 
at him. “To think of him poach- 
ing a beautiful fish like yon, bailie, 
when he ought to be at the school. 
A braw fish, too—must weigh close 
upon eighteen pound.” 

She held out her hands, and the 
bailie, unsuspecting, handed the 
fish over to her. “ Eighteen pound 
if an ounce,” she exclaimed, then 
vanished inside, slamming the door 
behind her. The door was locked, 
the windows barred, and the 
defeated bailies could do nothing 
but return home without the con- 
fiscated fish. 

When nets are used, the fish 
are sometimes scared into them 
by the use of an artificial otter. 
The best imitation is made out 
of a dead black cat. The cat is 
gutted, filled with stones, and 
sewn up again. It is attached to 
the end of a line, and generally 
a giant fishing-rod is used with 
which to tow it rapidly through 
the water. This will quickly cause 
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the fish in the pool to run out of 
it into the drift water where the 
net is set. An ‘otter’ indeed 
affords about the only means of 
inducing fish on their up-river 
voyage to run down-stream. They 
seem almost to prefer a down- 
stream course to up-stream when 
thus beset, and this is what the 
poachers want. 

Talking about otters brings to 
mind an incident of some years 
ago. I was driving along the 
road when I overtook a game- 
keeper friend carrying a soap-box 
and accompanied by two Cairn 
terriers. Having taken them 
aboard the car I learned that an 
hour ago he had seen an otter 
enter a drain in an open field, and 
that he was going back to get it. 
He had equipped the soap-box, I 
should explain, with a_ vertical 
sliding lid, which could be pushed 
down like the door of a hen-hole. 

Personally my sympathies are 
all with the otter; but it was no 
use talking to this man, who 
could sell their skins, and who, 
in any case, had orders to kill 
them ; so I might as well go along 
to see the show. 

The first thing was to fix the 
box firmly at the entrance to the 
drain; then while I sat on it, 
ready to drop the lid, the keeper 
went to the other end, fully a 
hundred yards off, and inserted a 
terrier. Less than a minute had 
passed when something came bang- 
wallop into the box, and I thrust 
down the lid. We had the otter 
all right. 

I took the keeper and his prize 
home, but refused’ to have any 
further dealings with the affair. 
It appears that he and the local 
Excise Officer from the distillery 
first had a dram (only 7s. 6d. per 
bottle in those days), which evi- 
dently went to their heads. The 
keeper’s wife was out, so they 
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adjourned to the wash - house, 
stopped up the drain in the floor 
with a sack, and flooded the floor 
from the pump. They then climbed 
to the sink, had another dram, 
partly opened the door of the soap- 
box on the floor, and waited for 
the otter to come out. He took a 
long time to do so, but eventually 
he snaked forth, flat as a rag, his 
throat to the ground. In this 
strange position he searched round, 
and after watching him for some 
time they chased him back into 
the box. 

“You wait till my missus sees 
this wash-house,’’ exclaimed the 
keeper ruefully ; but it was more 
a matter of “ You wait till your 
missus sees you.” 

The next thing was how to kill 
the poor beast without injuring 
its pelt, and after another dram 
they decided to drown it. So the 
otter was transferred to a sack 
in company with a couple of bricks, 
and attaching a rope to the neck 
of the sack they tacked towards 
the river. Here Bill held the rope 
while Alec held the sack. They 
reckoned an otter would take some 
time to drown. 

“Ready ?”’ quoth Alec. 

** Let her go,” replied Bill. 

Alec gave the sack a whirl to 
assure its landing well out in 
deep water, but, alas! the sack 
was rotten, and through the bottom 
of it were whirled two bricks and 
@ sprawling otter, to fall with a 
splash far out in the friendly 
river. 

Unlike that of many anglers, 
my own career has not been 
starred by the catching of immense 
fish, though I must admit to the 
usual misfortune of having lost 
a few whoppers. In the north of 
Canada a friend and I made a 
hole in the ice and let down a sea- 
line with a chunk of moose meat 
at the end of it. It was seized 
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almost immediately, but one might 
as well have tried to hold a goods 
train as the creature that took 
it. The line was simply torn out 
of my hands and would have cut 
deeply had they been bare, and 
to our chagrin away went our 
whole tackle. 

That evening, over the red-hot 
stove, the conversation of two 
hungry men ran on speculations 
on what the fish might be. A 
narwhal maybe, possibly a stur- 
geon. Next morning my com- 
panion called me to the door and 
pointed to our blow-hole, along- 
side which two seals were basking. 
We decided at first to shoot them, 
but they were so fearless and 
trusting with their dark eyes that 
we could not bring ourselves to 
do it. We were glad later that 
we had not harmed them; for 
they became most companionable, 
and would certainly have taken 
food from our hands had we 
ventured to try the experiment. 
One must, of course, be cautious 
in feeding any wild animal by 
hand; for it is as likely as not 
that it will take a few fingers as 
well as the food. One cannot 
expect them to understand as a 
dog does. 

I never tire of watching salmon 
on their redds, even though they 
are forbidden fruit. On a moon- 
light night in winter, when the 
hills are white but the depths of 
the glen in shadow, the river winds 
like a thread of silver among the 
birches, and but for its murmur, 
which bears the steel-like tinkle 
of freezing water, all is silent. 
In that lonely place there might 
not be a living thing, and, above 
all, the river itself seems lifeless. 
Then suddenly a big fish swirls 
across the shallow water, disturb- 
ing another, which in turn dashes 
across the territory of his neigh- 
bours, and in a few seconds the 
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whole pool is alive, the spray 
flying high, and one is able to 
form some idea of the number of 
fish in the pool. From pool to 
pool the same thing is happening, 
yet by day one sees comparatively 
few salmon. 

One of the prettiest sights I 
ever witnessed was on an east 
coast river in the North of Scotland. 
Owing to the absence of spates, 
the river mouth had been closed 
for several weeks by a great bar 
of sand washed up by the sea, 
and through it the depleted water 
of the river was filtering. The 
result was that none of the salmon 
and sea trout could regain the sea, 
while similarly no fish could mount 
from the bay. Eventually heavy 
rain fell, and I happened to be 
down at the river mouth as the 
water rose. The pool above the 
bar began to deepen, the dark 
water of the spate swirling round 
in clouds and for a time refusing 
to mix with the pale-green spring 
water already there. Suddenly, 
with a hiss and a roar, the gravel 
bar gave way, and I would not like 
to have been too near to it. Tons 
of water and gravel swept out to 
meet the rising tide, and in a 
very few seconds the dingy course 
of the spate could be marked far 
out across the bay. Hundreds of 
gulls soared to meet it, while 
aloft, on gliding wings, floated the 
fulmars. 


But as yet no fish could mount 
against the strong current so 
heavily charged with sand. It 
was @ dull, heavy day ; and though 
the sky was overcast the sea 
shone silver, and here, there, 
everywhere, glittering sea trout 
and salmon began to flash from 
the surface. Brighter than silver 
they shone, changing colour as 
they turned in the air, and one 
could see fish after fish trying to 
force its way up the river mouth, 
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only to turn and dash back, unable 
to face the maelstrom. 

But as the tide rose the first 
fish eventually got up, and with 
a triumphant flick of his tail 
darted into the deep, cold water 
above. Then up they went, one 
after another, and during the late 
forenoon hundreds of fish must 
have mounted. 

I spoke to the bag-net fishers 
in the bay. Unlike the rod 
fishers, who for weeks had done 
nothing, the bag-fishers were sorry 
to see the spate, since they had 
been reaping a richer harvest 
than in any season within living 
memory. It was overdue to them, 
and even on the day of the spate 
the nets took eighty grilse and 
salmon from those still waiting 
to go up. 

Walking up the river I saw 
salmon mounting every pool and 
fall. At one point I could have 
kicked fish out of the water as 
they ran past my feet, but running 
fish cannot be caught on the fly. 


I had only one more day in that 
pleasant land, and the following 
morning I went seventeen miles 
up the river to the only fishable 
water on that tumultuous burn. 
The fish have to fight their way 
that distance against continual 


rapids and falls. When they get 
there, there are three deep pools 
in which they can rest, but above 
that is a fall which they cannot 
mount except in abnormally heavy 
spates. Thus I knew that the 
pools below the fall would be stiff 
with fresh-run fish. 

They were. Never have I seen 
so many grilse and salmon come 
to my fly in a single day. Up 
they came, cast after cast, and time 
and again I saw their mouths 
open to engulf the fly. I tried 
striking early and striking late. 
I tried flies of different sizes and 
colours, but all I got was one six- 
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pound grilse. But here again was 
a day, rather two days, always to 
be remembered. 

There is no thrill in the taking 
of a good fish to equal that which 
occurs when one is hungry and 
fishing for the next meal. I 
recollect an occasion of this kind 
in British Columbia. My com- 
panion and I were returning from 
@ bush camp, and as forest fires 
were bad we had kept up a steady 
pace for some days with no oppor- 
tunity of supplementing our stores 
with hook or rifle. The fires died 
down ; we were nearing our desti- 
nation and able to relax a little. 
It was a perfect evening, and the 
great world of forest, mountain, 
and lake was never more beautiful. 
We camped at the water’s edge, 
and taking hook and line I cut a 
cedar wand and headed towards 
the boiling torrent which joined 
the lake not far away. The first 
thing was bait, for there are no 
worms in the virgin musky forests, 
and all I had was a chunk of 
mouldy bacon. I found a dead 
mouse and used that. Standing 
on the rocks I cast it out into 
the pale-green water, and pro- 
ceeded to jerk it against the 
current. Almost immediately it 
was seized, and I landed the most 
beautiful fish I have ever seen. 
Certainly he was one of the trout 
family, but could not have been 
an ordinary salmo ferox, for his 
colouring was chiefly crimson and 
gold. The shout I gave on arriving 
back at camp wakened the echoes, 
and was my companion glad to 
see me! We sat down to a 
meal such as few men have 
tasted. 

A few years later in Tweed 
valley I observed the beginning of 
a vole plague similar to that 
which visited the Border country 
some time ago, when the rodents 
devastated thousands of acres, 
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honeycombing the earth so that 
one sank to the ankles. The Tweed 
plague began in the dry haugh 
country, where the rushes were 
deep and the earth, after long 
absence of spates, warm and firm. 
Thence it crept upwards into the 
plantings, though there was little 
evidence of the millions of burrow- 
ing rodents unless one had keen 
eyes and knew for what to look. 
Then, at almost every step one 
took, a mouse would dart off at 
one’s feet—merely a momentary 
flash like a leaf in the gale, and 
it was gone. 

At last the rain came, and it 
came in no half measure. The 
whole haugh country was flooded, 
and for a day many roads were 
impassable. Low-lying towns also 


suffered, and bridges were swept 
away. As the memorable spate 
subsided I obtained a good basket 
of trout, and as usual examined 
the stomachs of the larger ones. 
In two of them, or it may have 


been three, I found complete 
voles, which had been swallowed 
whole. 

But what became of the vole 
plague ? When the floods sub- 
sided there was no sign of them. 
They had gone—drowned out— 
even from the higher plantings. 
Nature always plays her cards in 
this way. It is doubtful whether 
farming would be possible in this 
fertile land of ours if we were 
subjected only to the gentle rains 
the farmer so dearly loves. Violent 
storms may play havoc in other 
ways, but they keep smaller 
vermin in check to an even greater 
extent than keen frosts. 

An angler on Loch Ken, mortified 
at the destruction of ducklings by 
the big pike, decided to try to get 
his own back on one of these duck- 
eating monsters that haunted the 
bay into which the river flows. 
Obtaining a dead duckling and a 
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trapeze of triangle hooks he pro- 
ceeded to ‘fly fish’ with it, and 
sure enough hooked his pike. He 
told us in the hotel that evening 
that it was so ugly a brute that 
he had feared to take it into the 
boat. Instead he cut his line 
and tied it to a snag protruding 
from the surface at the north end 
of the loch. 

Naturally this story was greeted 
as an ‘angler’s yarn,’ and some 
good-natured chaff ensued, the 
angler being one of those priceless 
souls whose leg is always stuck 
straight out to be pulled. To 
settle the point I rowed out next 
morning to the snag, and sure 
enough the pike was there, still 
firmly tied, an ugly brute of fifteen 
pounds’ weight, which I gaffed and 
took back to the hotel. 

The most perilous night’s fishing 
in which I ever participated was 
in the Vosges Mountains at the end 
of the last war, when Jerry was 
beaten but had yet to capitulate. 
Naturally everyone was in high 
spirits, and after a good supper 
a garde forestier, who was with us 
and who knew every inch of the 
surrounding country, suggested 
trout for breakfast. Naturally I 
jumped at the idea, but—trout for 
breakfast still face to face with 
Jerry seemed a pretty lofty hope. 
I had, however, complete faith in 
the forester, who was a soldier 
of some ability, particularly at 
night work. On one occasion he 
had, single -handed, captured a 
German colonel and his orderly, 
complete with the barrage signals 
for the month. 

Between our lines and Jerry’s 
flowed a crystal burn full of 
trout where they had not been 
poisoned by gas shells, so forth 
we hied that starry night to tickle 
trout in No Man’s Land, surely 
@ unique pastime in war history. 
As a matter of fact the Frenchman 
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did all the tickling while I sat 
on the bank and watched and 
listened. He seemed to know 
every boulder and crevice where a 
trout might hide. As he caught 
them I pocketed them, and the 
impression is still fresh of that 
steel- helmeted figure creeping 
noiselessly about the burn and 
making no more fuss over the 
taking of his fish than would an 
otter. Needless to say, there was 
a good deal of suppressed laughter, 
but today my blood runs cold 
at the foolhardy audacity of it— 
tickling trout under Jerry’s very 
nose. 

Storms, spates, clouds, blue 
hills, with often the bright sun 
none too welcome—who but the 
angler could ever enjoy a wet 
night by the river, or come to 
love the song which the alders 
sing when the wild March winds 
blow through them? It is a key 
pastime to the art of woodcraft 
and hillcraft, a pastime to which 
no one can be devoted without 
many of the choicest of nature’s 
secrets being whispered in his 
ears, while the changing romance 
of the seasons is ever before his 
eyes. This world does not change. 
Nothing about it grows old, except 
the trees from which the birds 
sing, and they far outlive our 
memories. There is a boulder of 
rock out on a Border river to which 
I used to climb with an old Nanny 
shouting cautions from the bank. 
There I used to find the remains 
of sea trout and brown trout the 
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otters left, for it was an otter’s 
altar. Thirty years later, when 
my schoolmasters of those old days 
were gone and many of my school 
friends too, I visited that same 
place, and there were the remains 
just as I had seen them in early 
boyhood. There was a ruined 
castle at the riverside on the 
topmost pinnacle of which a pied 
wagtail used to sit. Thirty years 
later he—or one of his children’s 
children—was still there. The 
friends of our firesides grow old 
or move to distant ranges, but 
our friends of the riverside are as 
immutable as the skies above them. 
They teach us a great philosophy 
which cities and science can never 
teach. It may be a world of 


perpetual warfare, but how dif- 
ferent from the wars of man. 
Death there is no more than the 
changing of the wind, no more 
than a child’s kiss at sundown, 
and out of its philosophy comes 
the knowledge that many things 


which seem to us so great are in 
reality very, very little. The old 
world is ever spread at our feet, 
its glittering streams, its flashing 
shallows, its still waters, its storms 
which have their own beauty. 
The terrible things which man 
does on the face of it belong to 
another world, harshly and im- 
mensely apart, yet thrust like a 
dagger into the heart {of the 
reality which is meant to be, 
and fed by that gnawing fiend 
which belongs only to mankind 
—Ambition. 





MAORI AND PAKEHA. 


BY SIR HUBERT OSTLER. 


THE Maori, without doubt the 
noblest aboriginal race with which 
the British Empire has come in 
contact, was a curious combina- 
tion of civilisation and savagery. 
Although they had occupied New 
Zealand for hundreds of years, and 
that country has abundance of 
mineral wealth, they had never 
learned to smelt iron or any other 
metal, whereas the Bantu race, far 
lower in the scale of intelligence, 
has practised that art in Africa for 
at least 2000 years. The Maori 
race, when we first discovered it, 
was in the stone age. Their 


weapons and tools were of wood, 
stone, obsidian, and sea-shell. 

Yet with these crude implements 
they felled the forest giants and 
fashioned them into huge canoes 


which were not only marvels of 
symmetry, but were seaworthy 
enough to make journeys over 
thousands of miles of open sea. 
They knew sufficient astronomy to 
guide themselves over the trackless 
ocean. They had brought their 
distinctive art of wood-carving to 
a high pitch of excellence, and 
they were agriculturalists of no 
mean order, tilling the ground 
with their wooden spades and 
hoes, and growing rich crops of 
kumaras and other food plants 
brought from their earlier homes 
in the Pacific, and later after 
Captain Cook’s visits, crops of 
potatoes, corn, and pumpkins. 
The Maori had also learned to 
dress the leaf of the New Zealand 
flax (phormium tenaz), and from its 
silky fibres to weave and ornament 
wonderfully tough and artistic mats, 
which were used for the ceremonial 


dress of the chiefs as well as for 
protection against the cold. They 
were organised in tribes under the 
jurisdiction of chiefs, but such was 
their independence of spirit that 
a chief had to be a man of excep- 
tional force of character in order 
to impose his will absolutely on 
the tribe. He was generally 
restrained and often opposed and 
thwarted by the Council of well- 
born men of the tribe, the rangitira, 
and few chiefs ever became absolute 
dictators even among their own 
people. Between the tribes there 
was a continuous rivalry, stimulated 
by the mutual jealousies of the 
chiefs, and every tribe lived in a 
state of armed neutrality or of war. 
Consequently every permanent 
village or pa was fortified, and 
the Maori was a master both in 
choosing strong positions and in 
building impregnable fortifications. 

The Maori possessed practically 
no missile weapons of war. It took 
him so long with his rude imple- 
ments to fashion a stone or 
whalebone mere or a heavy wood 
taiaha or spear, that they were too 
precious to be lightly thrown away, 
and accordingly all his fighting was 
hand to hand. In this method of 
fighting he was truly formidable ; 
for he was a practised expert with 
all his weapons, immensely strong 
and untiring, full of guile and of 
bush lore, and a warrior by instinct 
as well as by constant training. 
His worst fault was his inveterate 
cannibalism and _ bloodthirstiness. 
He found his new country singularly 
empty of animal life. There were 
fish and wildfowl in abundance, 
but no quadruped larger than the 
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rat. The Maori brought dogs with 
him from his Pacific home, and used 
them both for hunting and for food. 
He found the moa in abundance, 
and succeeded with hunting and 
with fire in exterminating the 
species, probably a hundred years 
before the arrival of Captain Cook. 
Cook brought pigs, which flourished 
so amazingly both in the domestic 
and the wild state that to this day 
the depredations of wild pigs are 
@ menace to the farmer in many 
parts of both islands. The Maoris 
became exceedingly fond of pork 
when, under the influence of the 
missionaries, they abandoned their 
cannibal habits. It is probable 
that, had they found a plentiful 
supply of red meat when they 
arrived in New Zealand, they would 
never have acquired their taste for 
human flesh ; for many of their near 
relations of the Polynesian race— 
for example, the Samoans and 
Raratongans—never adopted the 
practice. 

The Maoris were settled thickly 
over all parts of the North 
Island where the soil was fertile 
enough to produce a good food 
supply, and sparsely over parts of 
the South Island. Coming from 
a tropical climate and living in 
a state of almost complete nudity 
while at work or play, hardy though 
they were, they did not take kindly 
to the colder temperatures of the 
south. It is estimated that at the 
time of Cook’s visits the total 
native population in New Zealand 
was about 250,000, nearly all 
located in the North Island. In 
1840, when the first organised body 
of settlers reached New Zealand, 
the estimates of the Maori popu- 
lation varied from 60,000 to 120,000. 
The great diminution in numbers 
during this interval was due to the 
ravages of war. 

The first white settlers in New 
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Zealand were mostly men who had 
left their country for their country’s 
good, runaway and released convicts 
from New South Wales and 
ne’er-do-wells who had made that 
Colony too hot to hold them—a 
wild and vicious gang who gave 
the white races an evil name 
among the Maoris. But they could 
only come in ships, and in the late 
years of the eighteenth and the 
early years of the nineteenth 
century ships began to arrive in 
New Zealand waters in increasing 
numbers. The southern shores of 
the South Island were found to 
teem with the valuable fur seal at 
certain seasons, and the seas all 
around New Zealand abounded in 
whales. The first white men to 
settle in the country were deserters 
from these ships. Only men of 
strong will and iron strength were 
able to make good among this 
virile race. The Maori is a shrewd 
judge of character and respects 


strength of body and mind. Some 
were summarily killed and eaten ; 


some were made slaves, and 
led a miserable existence as the 
chattels of their master, their lives 
depending on his savage whim. 
But a certain number succeeded 
in impressing their captors with 
their hardihood and courage, and 
these were accepted by the tribe, 
given wives, and became part of 
its fighting force. 

The very first European who is 
recorded as attaining this position 
was @ man named Bruce. Trust a 
Scot to be in early. He actually 
allowed himself to be tattooed, and, 
marrying the chief's daughter, 
became in time a chief himself. He 
was by no means an utter ruffian. 
He acted as a go-between with the 
earliest ships and helped to establish 
friendly relations between the 
whalers and his tribe. His fate 
was tragic. He and his native 
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wife were decoyed on board a ship, 
and then kidnapped by an unprin- 
cipled captain. His wife was sold 
to another ship’s captain in Penang, 
and Bruce was sold as a slave at 
Malacca, and nothing more is 
known about him. Some of the 
early settlers who adopted this wild 
life actually became cannibals and 
acquired a taste for human flesh. 

Even the poorest white man who 
came among them at the first 
seemed to the Maoris to possess 
articles of priceless value. To 
people having nothing better than 
stones and shells as cutting imple- 
ments what a miracle must have 
seemed a two-shilling knife. With 
a steel axe a month’s work might 
be accomplished in a day. So 
when ships began to call with their 
seeming abundance of steel tools, 
which were offered in payment for 
what the whalers required, the 
Maoris were eager to welcome them 
for the riches they brought, and 
the harbours at the north end of 
the North Island conveniently near 
to the cruising grounds, such as 
Whangaroa and the Bay of Islands, 
in the early years of last century 
became regular refitting ports for 
the whalers. 

The Bay of Islands was the most 
popular of these ports. It provided 
safe anchorage in any weather, 
abundance of wood and water, 
excellent timber for masts and 
spars, flax which made good rope, 
pigs for salt pork, potatoes and 
pumpkins, and native women; for 
the Maori was loose in his morals 
and was quite ready to allow his 
women to be debauched for a 
consideration. And the _ ships 
brought many things, for which 
a demand soon developed among 
the natives. Not only cutting 
tools, but spirits, tobacco, and 
blankets soon became articles of 
commerce eagerly sought for, and 
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the white men possessed one other 
priceless form of wealth of which 
the Maori was quick to see the 
inestimable advantage in his 
favourite pastime of war—that is, 
firearms. Captain Cook was the 
first person to teach them the 
power of gunpowder on the few 
occasions on which that humane 
commander found it necessary to 
shoot in self-defence. The inter- 
course between the whaling ships 
and the shore was not always 
peaceful. The natives were tur- 
bulent and sometimes tried to 
carry off property with a high hand. 
The seamen were hardy fighters, 
quite ready to defend their property 
with violence. There wereconstant 
affrays on the ships and on shore, 
in which the white men generally 
prevailed by reason of the superior- : 
ity of their arms; thoughsometimes 
the Maori won in spite of that 
handicap, as in 1772 when the 
Frenchman Marion du Fresne and 
twenty men of his ship’s company 
were killed at the Bay of Islands, 
and in the case of the Boyd, which 
was captured, looted, and burned 
at Whangaroa in 1809, the whole 
of the ship’s company being 
massacred except a woman and 
three children. In these affrays 
the Maoris soon learned the value 
to them of firearms, and they were 
ready to give almost anything they 
possessed for such precious posses- 
sions. The demand soon created 
@ supply, and the whalers learned 
that muskets, powder, and lead 
were the best trade goods they 
could bring to the Maori. But the 
Maori had little of real value that 
he could give in return. The only 
article of commerce he produced 
which was of value in the markets 
of Europe was dressed flax. The 
flax had to be dressed by hand 
labour, and the labour required to 
produce enough of the commodity 
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to buy a gun was enormous, so 
that down to 1820 comparatively 
few guns were acquired by the 
natives. It was not until it was 
found that they were ready to sell 
their best land for guns, and a brisk 
system of land-sharking had grown 
up, that the tribes near harbours 
were able to arm themselves with 
firearms. 

In 1814 the Rev. Marsden reached 
the Bay of Islands from Sydney 
and preached the first Christian 
sermon in New Zealand. He met 
Hongi Ika, the paramount chief 
of the powerful Ngapuhi tribe, and 
obtained his promise of protection 
for a mission station which he 
intended to establish there. Hongi 
Ika was a mixture of nobility and 
savagery. He was tall, strong, of 
imperious dignity, a mighty warrior, 
and a commanding orator. But 


withal he was a_ bloodthirsty 
cannibal, and his dream was to 
arm his tribe with guns and to 
set out on a career of conquest 


and extermination of rival tribes. 
He was not in_ the least 
interested in the new doctrine of 
the missionaries. He promised 
his protection because he thought 
that through them he would be 
able to obtain guns. When the 
mission was established it had a 
hard time to maintain itself in the 
face of his chagrin when he dis- 
covered that this new breed of white 
man had no guns and steadily 
refused to obtain them for him. 
The pressure was so great that 
one of the missionaries did actually 
begin to trade in firearms in a 
small way. But in 1819 Hongi 
was taken to England by one of 
the missionaries, and there he was 
presented to the Prince Regent 
and to many of the great ones. 
He was made much of and received 
many costly presents. His shrewd 
eyes took in everything he saw. 
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He refused nothing that was offered, 
but upon reaching Sydney on his 
return he sold almost every present 
and invested the whole of the 
proceeds in muskets and powder 
and lead, with which he returned 
to New Zealand. He organised a 
powerful war party, drilled it in 
the use of the musket, and then 
set out on a career of slaughter and 
conquest. Nothing could stand 
against such devastating weapons. 
The Maoris could fight only hand 
to hand, and however brave they 
could not reach the Ngapuhi 
warriors behind their ring of 
death-dealing smoke and flame. 
Whole tribes were decimated or 
wiped out and he swept unopposed 
half-way through the North Island. 
What prevented him from con- 
quering the whole island was the 
fact that he was himself seriously 
wounded by a gunshot in one of 
his fights. It was a wound such 
as few men would have survived. 
A large hole was torn in his ribs 
which never closed up, and he used 
to amuse his intimates by making 
a whistling sound as the air was 
breathed in and expelled from 
his lungs through this hole. He 
survived his wound for some time, 
but never recovered his vigour and 
activity, and thus his career of 
slaughter came to an end. But 
not before he had reduced the 
native population of New Zealand 
by some forty thousand. 

But Hongi’s raids had momentous 
repercussions. He drove back the 
tribes in the northern part of the 
North Island. Tribe pressed on 
tribe, and a whole series of new 
wars resulted. The Waikato tribe 
was the most powerful and 
numerous of those which dwelt 
inland. It had been a sore thorn 
to the smaller tribes around it 
which were engaged in a constant 
struggle to maintain themselves 
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on their ancestral lands. But 
even the Waikatos discovered that 
their numbers and prowess were 
no match for the new weapon, and 
there and then commenced a 
feverish race between the inland 
tribes to acquire firearms, for it 
was a matter of self-preservation. 
Dwelling around Kawhia Harbour 
on the West Coast at this time was 
a small tribe, the Ngatitoa, descend- 
ants of the Maoris who had landed 
there in the Tainui canoe in the 
historic migration from Rarotonga 
which occurred about 1350, when 
our Edward III. was carving out 
hisdomain in France. By desperate 
valour in spite of their small 
numbers they had been able to 
maintain their liberty and their 
lands. It was that tribe which 


had the honour of producing the 
greatest Maori of modern times, Te 
Rauparaha. He himself claimed 
to have been alive when Captain 
Cook first visited New Zealand, and 
the date of his birth has accordingly 


been put down at 1768. If this is 
so he must have been nearly sixty 
when Hongi commenced his career 
of slaughter. He was the son of 
a Ngatitoa chief and of a Ngatirau- 
kawa mother of high rank, the 
latter tribe living in the centre 
of the Waikato district and being 
closely related by ties of kinship” 
and marriage to the Ngatitoa. 

In 1820 Te Rauparaha had 
already become the paramount 
chief of his tribe, and had made 
a reputation not only as a warrior 
but as a persuasive orator, a skilful 
diplomatist, a natural leader of men, 
and a master in all the arts and 
stratagems of war. He had spent 
his whole life from early boyhood 
in practising and studying the arts 
of war and of leadership, and he 
had won the complete confidence 
of his tribe. He it was who first saw 
the danger to his tribe of the new 
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method of warfare introduced by 
Hongi, in which a chief and a 
warrior was no match for a mere 
slave armed with a gun. About 
1820 a war party of 200 of Hongi’s 
tribe arrived at Kawhia on their 
way to make an attack on the 
Taranaki tribes. They were all 
armed with firearms. Te Rauparaha 
made friends with them, and 
persuaded them to allow him to 
accompany them with a war party 
of his own tribe. The little army 
of twelve hundred men started off 
and literally ate their way down 
the West Coast as far as where 
Wellington now stands, and for a 
hundred miles up the East Coast. 
Nothing could stand against them. 
The firearms were a new portent 
which struck terror into the hearts 
of brave men who knew no kind 
of fighting but hand to hand. The 
opposing tribes were beaten in 
flight, slaughtered, and vaten 
by hundreds. Only the broken 
remnants who escaped to the 
sheltering forests and hills remained. 
Te Rauparaha’s war party was so 
reduced by fighting and disease 
that not more than 300 returned 
from their eleven months’ raid. 
But even this remnant was too 
powerful to be attacked, and 


marched back in triumph through 


the lands of its enemies, taking toll 
of such of the scattered remainder 
as they could catch. 

One day when this war party was 
camped near the Wellington coast 
they saw a ship sailing through Cook 
Straits. Te Rauparaha brooded 
on the sight and evolved a bold 
scheme. His tribal lands were out 
of the track of the whalers and 
trading ships from Sydney, and 
if his tribe remained there it would 
only be a matter of time before 
it would be exterminated by one 
of the tribes which had procured 
firearms. The only source of supply 
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was from the ships visiting New 
Zealand waters. Opposite him as 
he sat watching the ship lay the 
island of Kapiti occupied by a 
tribe which he could not attack 
for lack of canoes. If he could 
persuade his tribe to abandon their 
ancestral home, march with him 
down the coast, conquer Kapiti 
and seize the rich adjoining coast 
lands, he would then be in the 
track of shipping and could arm 
his warriors so as to make his tribe 
invincible. He returned determined 
to put this scheme in operation, 
and after much oratory he per- 
suaded his tribe to adopt it. 
But they were few in numbers, 
without guns, and the peril was 
great. He made several attempts 
to persuade his kinsmen the 
Ngatiraukawa to throw in their lot 
with his tribe and to join him in 
this dangerous pilgrimage; but, 
although almost persuaded, at the 
last they refused to abandon the 
land which they had held for so 
long and in which were laid the 


bones of their fathers. Disap- 
pointed in their help, but still 
determined to carry out his plan, 
he made all his preparations, and 
started off with his whole tribe on 
the long march which was to involve 


either victory and power or 
extermination. It is thought that 
this historic trek was commenced 
some time in 1821. 

But this was a far different 
expedition from that of the year 
before. Hongi’s 200 men with their 
devastating muskets were absent. 
He had no more than three or four 
hundred warriors, and although 
these were splendid fighting men 
they were armed only for hand- 
to-hand fighting. He had not been 
able to procure even a dozen 
muskets. They were cumbered 
with women and children, the 
young and the old, the weak and 
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feeble, and they had to carry all 
their belongings and their food, 
besides seed potatoes to grow more 
when they reached a place where 
they could safely camp on the way 
and replenish their food supply. 
In order to prevent an attack from 
his Waikato enemies before he 
could travel beyond their reach 
he boldly took them into his 
confidence, disclosed his plan, and 
offered them his tribal lands in 
exchange for immunity from attack. 
Had they chosen they could have 
waited until his tribe had left their 
pas, and catching them on the 
march with their women and 
children, have destroyed them, and 
had both the land and the people 
as spoils of war. Such examples 
of treachery were not uncommon 
in Maori warfare, and such a plan 
would have commended itself to 
Te Rauparaha in like case, for he 
was himself a past-master in guile. 
But the Waikatos allowed the 
Ngatitoa to depart in peace. The 
story of their march down the 
coast to their promised land is an 
epic of adventure which it would 
take too long to tell. Twice the 
tribe had to find a safe spot in 
which to halt and grow food before 
it could continue its advance. 
By fighting, by diplomacy, and by 
good fortune Te Rauparaha led 
his people safely through the lands 
of the hostile tribes, having many 
desperate encounters and _hair- 
breadth escapes. Theirfoodsupply 
consisted for the most part of the 
crops, and the bodies of their 
enemies. They eventually reached 
the coast nearest to Kapiti, and, 
having captured a number of 
canoes during the march, they used 
these in a successful attack on the 
island, which gave them a safe 
retreat. 

It is thought that Kapiti was 
conquered some time in 1824. 
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This was just about the time that 
the whalers from Britain and 
Sydney and Hobart discovered 
that the New Zealand waters 
around Cook Straits were teeming 
with whales. The big bight 
between Cape Egmont and the 
south-west corner of the North 
Island was found to be a breeding 
ground for the right whale, and 
Kapiti lay in the bight. The 
whale-ships began to call there 
for shelter and refreshment, and 
found it occupied by a highly 
intelligent chief who was anxious 
to encourage trade with them, and 
who had sufficient authority over 
his warriors to protect the white 
men from their turbulence and 
cupidity. An increasing number 
of ships arrived, and before long 
under Te Rauparaha’s protection 
at least six shore whaling stations 
were established on the island, and 
a brisk trade had sprung up, guns 
and ammunition, blankets, tobacco 
and rum for dressed flax, pigs, 
potatoes, and dried Maori heads. 
Thus Te Rauparaha was soon able 
to arm all his fighting men with 
the new weapons which rendered 
them invincible, and to grow rich 
and powerful. He had been joined 
on the march down the coast by 
a war party of a Taranaki tribe, 
the Ngatiawa, who had proved 
themselves brave and faithful allies. 
As the noise of his success was 
spread among the tribes more of 
the Ngatiawa tribe marched down 
to join their kinsmen, and after 
@ severe defeat by the Waikatos 
the remnant of the tribe also 
abandoned their home and marched 
down to throw in their lot with 
the Ngatitoa. Their kinsmen the 
Ngatiraukawa also decided to 
migrate, and the whole tribe 
managed to join him with little 
loss. In this way Te Rauparaha 
collected under his command a 
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powerful fighting force which he 
was able to rearm with muskets. 
Then, his thoughts being always 
on war and conquest, he harried 
the tribes in the vicinity until they 
were completely broken. The 
greater part were killed and eaten. 
A few escaped and lived the lives 
of hunted fugitives in the forest, 
and a remnant only remained on 
their lands as slaves of the con- 
querors. He then divided the 
land among his tribesmen and 
their allies. The WNgatitoa and 
Ngatiraukawa were given the best 
of the land from the Rangitikei 
River down to Waikanae, and 
the Ngatiawa were allotted the 
land from there south to where 
Wellington now stands. This 
division subsequently proved a 
fortunate thing for the first settlers 
of Wellington—it saved them from 
certain massacre at a critical time 
in their early history. Te 
Rauparahe, besides retaining the 
feudal overlordship of all these 
lands to himself, kept for his own 
use Kapiti and a large area of land 
on the nearest part of the coast 
opposite. A few years ago I tried 
an action brought in the Supreme 
Court in regard to this land by 
a number of his direct descendants. 
About nine of them owned the 
land in common. The majority 
desired to sell it, while one or two 
wished to have their shares parti- 
tioned off. They were all highly 
intelligent and well educated. 
They gave their evidence in 
faultless English. It was only 
ninety years since their ancestor 
had presided at many a cannibal 
feast on that land. 

Having settled his people in 
their new home and beaten off 
an attack by a powerful confedera- 
tion of the East Coast and South 
Island tribes, Te Rauparaha turned 
his attention to the conquest of 
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the South Island. Again the story 
of his various expeditions, crammed 
with desperate adventure, is too 
long to be told here. He seemed 
to think little of braving the waters 
of Cook Straits and the rough seas 
around the South Island coast in 
nothing more seaworthy than 
canoes. Suffice it to say that he 
conquered and almost exterminated 
the tribes which occupied the 
South Island from where the city 
of Nelson now stands right down 
the East Coast as far as Bank’s 
Peninsula, and planted colonies 
of the Ngatiawa tribe in their 
place. So that when the first 
settlers arrived in Wellington in 
1840 the whole of the northern 
part of the South Island as well 
as the south-west coast of the 
North Island belonged to Te 
Rauparaha and his allied tribes 
by right of conquest. His culmi- 
nating feat of arms was the taking 
in 1831, after a six months’ siege, 
of the till then impregnable Kaiapoi 
pa not far from where Christchurch 
now stands, and the slaughter and 
consumption of nearly all its 
inhabitants. In that siege the 
defenders were also armed with 
guns, and their pa was situated 
in an unassailable position. It 
was also well supplied with food 
and could not be overcome by 
starvation. The only means of 
attack was along a narrow open 
ridge up to the main gate which 
was defended by a screen of 
bullet-proof timber, through the 
loopholes of which the defenders 
could safely foil any attack by 
gun-fire. Te Rauparaha solved 
the problem of its capture at 
length by digging a zigzag sap 
up to the gate, carrying up 
bundles of inflammable material, 
and setting fire to the gate. It 
was his own invention, and it 
was the first time such a device 


was ever used in Maori warfare. 
That will give some idea of his 
intelligence ard resourcefulness. 
One episode in his South Island 
warfare will illustrate his cunning 
and cruelty. He pondered long 
on some plan by which he could 
capture the chief of an enemy 
tribe who was then residing at 
Akaroa, and evolved the following 
scheme. He made a bargain with 
the captain of the brig Elizabeth, 
a@ scoundrel named Stewart, in 
exchange for a promised cargo 
of dressed flax, to ship him and 
120 of his warriors at Kapiti, and 
to sail them down to Akaroa. 
When the ship arrived there the 
Maoris remained concealed below 
deck. The local natives, overjoyed 
at an opportunity of trade, came 
out in canoes. Stewart was asked 
if there were any Maoris on board, 
and replied no. He lulled their 
suspicions by telling them he had 
come straight from Sydney. But 
he refused to trade with them or 
allow any of them on board until 
they brought their chief, with 
whom alone he expressed himself 
willing to trade. The chief was 
absent on a journey. A message 
was sent him, but it was several 
days before he could return, and 
all that time Te Rauparaha and 
his men remained hidden below 
except under cover of night, and 
the local natives were kept off 
the ship. When the chief returned 
he came out to the ship with 
his wife, his sister, and his 
little daughter. They alone were 
admitted to the ship, and without 
the slightest suspicion were con- 
ducted down to the cabin below, 
where they were immediately 
seized, bound and gagged, without 
being able to give the alarm. 
Then a few at a time of the 
unsuspecting natives were allowed 
to board the ship and treated in 
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the same manner. In this way 
the whole of the visitors to 
the ship were captured without 
arousing the suspicion of the 
natives on shore. They thought 
their friends had been invited to 
spend the night on the ship. In 
the night the ship’s boats were 
lowered, and a war party went 
ashore in the boats and canoes. 
They made a surprise attack, 
killing all but a few who escaped, 
and burning the pa. The dead 
bodies were collected and taken 
back to the ship, and then ensued 
an orgy such as never before or 
since has been witnessed on a 
British ship. The bodies were cut 
up on: board and cooked in the 
ship’s coppers, and Te Rauparaha 
and his men feasted on them for 
days while the ship sailed back 
to Kapiti. The chief and the 
captives were reserved for slaughter 
after landing. When they arrived 
at Kapiti there was no dressed flax 
available, so Stewart refused to 
give up the chief until the delivery 
of the flax, and meantime kept 
him cruelly pinioned on the ship. 
At last he got the greater part of 
his promised cargo, delivered up 
his prisoner, and sailed for Sydney. 
The chief was killed in a barbarous 
manner and eaten. When the 
story of this outrage reached 
Sydney, Governor Darling imme- 
diately ordered the arrest and 
trial of Stewart on a charge of 
murder. The Crown Law autho- 
rities were, however, doubtful of 
the jurisdiction of the Sydney 
Court to try a crime committed 
in New Zealand, and this doubt 
caused a delay, during which the 
witnesses against Stewart were 
spirited away by the defence, and 
in the end he escaped justice 
and the punishment he so richly 
deserved. 

While Te Rauparaha was engaged 


in his South Island wars a revolu- 
tionary change was taking place 
behind him among the North 
Island Maoris. The teaching of 
Christianity was spread down the 
West Coast from the Bay of 
Islands, mostly by Maori teachers, 
from about 1830, and the novel 
gospel of peace on earth was 
accepted with enthusiasm by the 
tribes which had been broken and 
humiliated by Te Rauparaha. The 
conquering tribes were more slow 
to see any virtue in its teachings, 
but it spread even amongst them, 
and by 1839 a large number of 
his Ngatiawa people had nominally 
become Christians, whereas the 
Ngatitoa and Ngatiraukawa had 
proved more stony ground for the 
good seed. It was not until that 
fine missionary, Hadfield, after- 
wards Bishop of Wellington, a 
man of high character, great 
courage, deep learning, and sound 
judgment, came to live among 
them in 1839, that they began 
to yield to the softening influence 
of the new teaching. Such horror 
did the wholesale practice of 
cannibalism evoke in the mission- 
aries that they used their whole 
influence to suppress it, and, 
considering how universal it 
was throughout the race, with 
astonishing success. In 1839 a 
civil war broke out between the 
Ngatiawa and their neighbours 
the Ngatiraukawa over the owner- 
ship of land on their mutual 
boundary, and a pitched battle 
was fought between parties of 
these two tribes. The Ngatiawa 
won, driving their opponents from 
the field with a loss of sixty killed. 
A year or two earlier this would 
have been the occasion of a 
cannibal feast, but the victors dug 
graves and decently buried the 
dead. By that time the mission- 
aries had succeeded in instilling 
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into the Maori mind such a sense 
of its shamefulness that cannibalism 
had practically been abandoned by 
the race. 

The battle referred to took place 
on the very day that the ship Tory 
arrived at Kapiti. This ship 
contained Colonel Wakefield and 
his staff, who had been despatched 
by the New Zealand Company, 
formed under the auspices of his 
more famous brother, in order to 
purchase land from the natives 
for the settlement of a colony in 
accordance with the principles 
enumerated by Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. There is no space to 
tell here how Colonel Wakefield 
purchased from the Ngatiawa chiefs 
residing in Port Nicholson large 
areas of land around the port and 
in the South Island, a transaction 
which, in spite of the trouble he 
took to explain, it is doubtful 
whether they understood, and more 
than doubtful whether they had 
the power to enter inte. The need 
was urgent, however, for the first 
settlers were on the way. They 
landed in Wellington Harbour on 
the 22nd January 1840, and the 
centennial celebrations of the city 
have been held. Soon after their 
arrival Captain Hobson arrived 
in the Bay of Islands with a 
Commission to proclaim British 
sovereignty over New Zealand. 
Under the advice of the mission- 
aries, by the celebrated treaty of 
Waitangi, he procured the cession 
by the chiefs of the rights of 
sovereignty to the Queen. Te 
Rauparaha’s signature to the treaty 
was afterwards obtained, but he 
took no part in the sale of land 
to Colonel Wakefield. When he 
signed the treaty he was seventy- 
two years of age, but still vigorous 
and alert. But his fighting days 
were over, and he engaged in no 
more Maori wars. It was about 
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time that the slaughter should 
cease. It is estimated that no 
less than 60,000 lives were sacrificed 
in his wars, so that he and Hongi 
between them reduced the native 
population almost by half in a 
few years. His last act of blood 
was in 1843 when he took part 
in the Wairau massacre, in which 
some white settlers were killed in 
fair fight, and others, including 
Captain Wakefield, the leader 
of the Nelson settlement, were 
murdered in cold blood after they 
had surrendered. Te Rauparaha 
knew something of the power of 
Britain, and was so certain that 
his conduct in this affair would 
result in reprisals that he returned 
to the North Island and used every 
art in an endeavour to persuade 
his people to unite in an attack 
on the Wellington settlers. Had 
they done so they could have 
wiped them out to a man; for 
Wellington was an unfortified town, 
without regular troops, and the 
Governor had forbidden the settlers 
to organise and arm for their own 
defence. But Wi Kingi, the para- 
mount chief of the Ngatiawa, 
firmly refused to join in the raid, 
and said that he would fight for 
the settlers, and so Wellington 
was saved. In 1845 war broke 
out in the Wellington district 
between the Government and some 
of Te Rauparaha’s people. He 
took no active part in it, but the 
Governor (the great proconsul, 
George Grey) suspected his com- 
plicity, and by a stratagem worthy 
of Te Rauparaha himself he 
effected his capture and held him 
in captivity until the successful 
conclusion of the war. He was 
then allowed to return to his 
people. He was by then an old 
man of seventy-nine years, his 
fiery soul quenched by old age. 
He was warmly welcomed by his 
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people, but found a strange change 
in their outlook. His old authority 
had passed to Hadfield, who by 
moral ascendancy had gained such 
@ hold upon the warrior tribes 
that he had virtually become their 
chief. Te Rauparaha lived quietly 
among his people at Otaki for over 
two years. He became greatly 
attached to Hadfield, but never 
became a Christian. He died in 
1849 at the age of eighty-one 
years. Although a savage and 
a cannibal he was a born leader 
of men. 

Terrible as was the slaughter 
caused by Hongiand Te Rauparaha, 
it turned out to be a fortunate 
thing for the first settlers of New 


Zealand that just before their 
advent the Maori population had 
been so materially reduced. Even 
the remnant proved a difficult 
race to tame. From 1844 to 
1848, and again from 1860 to 
1872, there were Maori wars in 
which there were many desperate 
battles, and they were brave, 
stubborn, and formidable foemen. 
But at the present time the Maori 
race, which including half-castes 
numbers seventy thousand, are 
loyal British subjects, and, as in 
the last war, they are fighting 
alongside their Pakeha brothers 
for the freedom they have won 
under the flag they have learned 
to regard as their own. 











AFRICAN JOURNEY. 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER G. S. EDGERTON-BIRD, B.N. 


Ir was December. Recent home 
mails portended a hard, if not a 
white, Christmas. Out here in 
Victoria, the small seaport of the 
British Cameroons, things were 
just the opposite ; for being only 
240 miles north of ‘The Line,’ 
and the dry season, a raking 
tropical sun was beating relent- 
lessly on white topees. 

‘Dry season’ means much to 
certain officers in His Majesty’s 
Nigerian Marine. Very shortly 
they would be setting out from 
Lagos, Port Harcourt, Forcados, 
Calabar, and Victoria for spells in 
the bush. The River Niger with 
its numerous tributaries and creeks, 
the Cross River, Calabar, Imo, 
Orashi, Kwa-Ibo, Sombreiro and 
Bansara Rivers in Nigeria, and the 
Mungo and Meme Rivers in the 
British Cameroons, all needed to 
be cleared of trees that had fallen 
while the waterways were in spate, 
and countless underwater obstruc- 
tions that had accumulated in the 
navigable channels had to be 
removed. 

I happened to be one of this 
selected band of officers. In 
Victoria I was waiting for the 
day to come when I should sally 
forth on a six months’ ‘snag 
busting’ venture on the Meme 
and Mungo Rivers. I had been 
detailed first to clear the Meme, 
the entrance of which was situated 
some ninety miles up the coast. 

Quite a lot has to be attended 
to before you bid aw revoir to 
civilisation. All kinds of stores and 
equipment have to be assembled ; 
for once you have left your ‘ home 
port’ it is a case of being self- 
contained, so to speak. They are 


busy days. There have to be 
provided tent, camp equipment, 
filters, water -containers, axes, 
hatchets, macheties, saws, augers, 
crow - bars, hones, grindstone, 
buckets, wire and hemp rope, 
blocks and tackles, spun - yarn, 
sail-maker’s twine, kerosene, 
matches, cotton waste, tarpaulins, 
medical stores, and I know not 
what, not to mention over a 
ton of blasting gelatine, tins 
of Bickford’s safety fuse, and 
detonators; canoes have to be 
hired ; a labour party of headman, 
divers, and about fifty labourers 
and canoe-boys has to be engaged 
and funds for the venture arranged 
for. Last, but not least, apart 
from a large bundle of magazines 
and weeks’-old newspapers (you 
read your papers down to the 
very last advertisement) and an 
assortment of ‘silent friends,’ 
one’s inner man requires providing 
for, and a visit to the local store 
—The Ambas Bay Trading 
Company—is made to select an 
assortment of tinned luxuries 
and liquid refreshment (product 
of the land of the Scots) with 
which to vary the monotony of 
bush fare. 

At last the morn of our departure 
dawned. We were up with the 
sun and after an early breakfast 
the labour party was mustered 
and the stores loaded into two 
large steel launches— the Wuri 
and Lungasi. A fleet of dug-outs 
was then made fast astern, and 
with three blasts on the Klaxon 
horn to signal farewell we headed 
out across the deep, azure blue 
waters of Ambas Bay to the 
accompaniment of singing and 
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chanting by the waterway boys. 
On our port side we passed 
Mondoleh Island, a huge volcanic 
rock overgrown with dense 
vegetation where stand the remains 
of the erstwhile residence of Sir 
Roger Casement when he was 
serving as Consul to the German 
Kamerun. Passing between the 
Pirate Islands and Mukendange, 
@ large German plantation on the 
mainland, we headed up the coast 
towards Rio del Rey, a native 
settlement in the mangrove 
swamps about seven miles above 
Apes Point and near the entrance 
to the Meme River. Here there 
was an isolated European trading 
post where I intended to spend the 
night. 

I had received orders to inspect 
Cape Debunscha Lighthouse en 
route to the Meme River. The 
lighthouse stands on the summit 
of a steep red limestone cliff 
260 feet high. The edge of the 
cliff is in a constant state of 
erosion and each year the white 
stone tower gets a little closer 
to the precipice. One fine day 
it will topple over into the blue 
depths of the Atlantic below. 

Cape Debunscha has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the three 
wettest places in the world. The 
rain-gauge registered 572 inches 
in 1925. The average annual 
rainfall is 370 inches, or over ten 
times that of England. Today was 
apparently one of its off-days, for 
it was not raining. 

On arrival off the Cape I prepared 
to land: easier said than done; 
for the coast is steep-to, and a very 
heavy swell sweeps continually 
on to the small landing beach 
to the south of the promontory. 
I had landed here many times 
before, so I knew the ropes: I 
got ready for a ducking. Today 
the swell was heavier than usual, 
and I prepared for the worst. 
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Discarding my shoes and stringing 
them around my neck, I jumped 
into the waiting canoe. 

An inseparable companion — 
John Willie, my small pet 
monkey—was playing about on 
the fo’e’sle of the Lungasi in which 
I was travelling, and when the 
dug-out shoved off he ‘ missed 
the boat.’ That did not damp 
his enthusiasm in the very least ; 
for with magnificent courage he 
took a flying leap after the 
departing canoe and landed in 
the briny about a foot astern of 
us and swam as hard as he could 
until he was able to scramble on 
board. As he sat chattering in 
my lap while I rubbed him down 
I had not the heart to turn back, 
so he came along with us. Paddling 
furiously we raced ashore on the 
crest of a roaring wave and landed 
up to our necks in a welter of 
water. With John Willie clinging 
to me I struggled ashore feeling 
none the worse for my wetting. 
I donned my shoes and clambered 
up the steep cliff to the lighthouse 
and made my inspection. John 
Willie, too, inspected Debunscha 
Light, though his visit was not 
officially recorded in the log. 
Finding all well we returned to 
the waiting canoe, which I boarded 
by swimming out to it with John 
Willie riding pick-a-back across 
my neck. 

Sabenezi, my cook, had also 
braved a ducking ; for during my 
absence at the lighthouse he had 
been ashore and scrounged a goodly 
supply of fresh coconuts, much 
to the delight of all concerned. 
He had also managed to obtain 
some fresh fish from Debunscha 
village. 

“Dis be fine place too much, 
sah.” He greeted me with a broad 
grin around a row of pearly white 
teeth, on my arrival alongside the 
launch. “‘ Plenty fine fiss lib ’ere 
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too much, sah. Massa fit chop 
(eat) plenty fiss, sah.” 

After assuring myself that all 
were aboard we continued our 
journey up the coast. 

Shortly after we had got under 
way we saw a large waterspout 
well out on the port beam, and it 
caused a great deal of argument 
among the labour party. I 
attempted to explain the cause of 
it, but it was just like talking to 
a brick wall. 

* Ju-Ju palaver fit catch some 
man plenty, sah,” cook remarked 
when I had finished my explanation. 

For lunch I enjoyed some 
delicious fried fish which cook 
had contrived to turn out most 
professionally under all manner of 
difficulties with the Lungasi rolling 
her gun’ales under. The repast 
over, I followed the example of 
my African companions and settled 
down in the stern to indulge in 
a siesta. John Willie was quite 
content that I should do so; for 
he was fully occupied in the bows, 
where, tirelessly energetic, he was 
satisfying his inquiring nature by 
investigating the conglomeration 
of pots and pans, gourds and 
other utensils belonging to the 
waterway boys, the anxious owners 
supplying him every now and again 
with pieces of cooked yam and 
paw-paw, to which he was notably 
partial. 

I was nodding in my deck-chair 
when my day-dreams were rudely 
interrupted by no end of a 
schemozzle for’ard. I jumped up 
and made my way to the bow, 
where to my astonishment I saw 
that one of the boys with uncanny 
accuracy had harpooned a large 
shark by means of a four-pronged, 
barbed fish spear attached to a 
long length of cod-line, the inboard 
end of which was made fast to a 
cleat on deck. About a hundred 
feet ahead of us I could see the 
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dorsal fin every now and again 
tearing through the sparkling 
blueness of the sea, first one way 
and then the other, with the line 
stretched out taut, vibrating under 
the strain. One moment the fish 
was well out on the port beam, 
while the next it shot with the 
speed of a torpedo to a similar 
position on the starboard side. 
A second later it broke surface 
ahead of us again and I could see 
the spear embedded in the back 
of the brute. It then disappeared 
for a short space of time, suddenly 
leaping about three-quarters of its 
length out of the water on the 
port bow. All the time this was 
happening the frail line was bar 
taut; how it withstood the 
tremendous strain was amazing. 
I shouted to Sabenezi to bring 
my rifle, but he brought the shot- 
gun. I sent him back for the rifle, 
and while he had gone our quarry 
broke surface for the umpteenth 
time fine on the starboard bow, 
its head shooting well out of the 
water. I let fly with both barrels 
of the 12-bore. It was certainly 
@ snap-shot and I doubted at the 
time whether I had done any 
damage; for it had little or no 
effect on the shark, which continued 
to tear through the water at the 
rate of knots. By now Sabenezi 
had returned with my rifle, and 
while I stood awaiting an opportune 
moment the Quartermaster spun 
the wheel as fast as he could 
hard-a-port and hard-a-starboard 
in an endeavour to follow the 
zigzag course of the fish and so 
ease the pull on the line. Every 
second I expected to see it part. 
With anything but adroit 
manipulation of the helm it would 
have done so. With the engines 
full out and the launch making 
enough wash for a battleship, the 
dug-outs astern almost waterlogged 
(some were) and with a large crowd 
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of perspiring Africans all agog with 
excitement, shouting and waving 
as hard as they could, we skipped 
over the ocean wave, chasing that 
shark for the best part of an hour. 
It was exciting to a degree and 
you felt electrically alive. At long 
last I managed to get in a shot 
and hit the brute plumb in the 
back of the head. It leapt clean 
out of the water, and as it landed 
its tail lashed the surface with 
resounding thwacks. Then, with 
a final flurry, it disappeared and 
the line momentarily sagged. 
Almost immediately it tautened 
again, then dropped in the water 
at a steep angle to hang down 
like a plummet. We now began 
to haul it in when, suddenly, 
the line was torn from our hands 
with a violent jerk. But it again 
slackened. After several attempts 
we managed to haul the capture 
to the surface, and to my surprise 
it turned out to be a hammerhead 
shark just under eleven feet long. 
The spear must have been hurled 
with considerable force, for it was 
embedded right up to the wooden 
stave. As well as a large wound 
made by the rifle bullet a consider- 
able portion of the back and right 
side had been riddled with shot. 
As it lay alongside it still made 
spasmodic movements, and one of 
the canoe-boys slashed at it with 
a razor-sharp machette and almost 
severed its head. We now prepared 
to get it on board, but with the 
launch rolling to the swell and 
with only a cramped space in 
which to work, it was anything 
but an easy task. By means of 
@ running bowline and a block 
and tackle hooked to the sun-deck, 
and six Africans, brimming with 
enthusiasm, tallying on to the 
rope, we hove it aboard. As it 
landed on deck the waterway party, 
one and all, gave vent to a great 
roar of applause. So intensely 
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proud were they of their catch, and 
so great was their jubilation, that 
they shouted some weird incanta- 
tion, at the same time stamping 
their feet in unison and tripping 
the light fantastic and clapping 
their hands. The boys now 
prepared to cut the 200-Ib. fish 
open, when to my interest and 
amazement we found eight baby 
sharks all about a foot long, a 
dirty white in colour and semi- 
transparent, and all very much 
alive. I kicked one over the side, 
much to the disgust of the labourers, 
who vigorously voiced their 
disapproval. With a few flicks 
of its tail it swam off at an 
incredible speed and disappeared 
in the depths. The men now very 
diligently set to work cutting the 
shark into steaks. The flesh was 
apportioned even to the entrails 
and to the seven unborn babies. 
The headman claimed the liver, 
while Sabenezi took the heart. 

“Dis beef be plenty sweet, 
sah,” he informed me, grinning 
from ear to ear. 

I hoped he would enjoy it! 

He placed the heart in one of 
his pots in the stern, where it 
continued to beat for two and 
a half hours. 

I took the jaws, which, when 
dried and opened to their fullest 
extent, passed comfortably over 
my head and shoulders. 

To digress for a moment. Some 
months previously I had had an- 
other tussle with a denizen of the 
deep. I had been inspecting Cape 
Nachtigal Lighthouse and was 
returning along the cliff using 
a native bush track which led 
down to Man-of-War Bay where 
the Lungasi was waiting to take 
me back to Victoria. A number 
of fishing canoes were out in the 
bay, and, from what I had seen 
of them during the time I was 
at the top of the lighthouse, 
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business appeared to be somewhat 
slack that mecvrning. Suddenly 
there was a deuce of an uproar in 
the bay. I could see that a canoe 


farther to seaward than the 
remainder was apparently in 
trouble. The occupants appeared 


to have hooked something very 
large and energetic, for it was 
towing their dug-out at high speed 
out to sea. A fisherman in the 
bow was desperately holding on 
to a long length of line, while his 
companion in the stern was 
shouting at the top of his voice 
and frantically waving a cloth. 
The occupants of the other canoes 
closer inshore immediately gave 
chase, furiously paddling their 
frail craft across the bay. The 
chase for them was a fruitless one ; 
for at the pace their companion’s 
canoe was being towed it rapidly 
left them astern. Fairly seething 
with excitement I hurriedly made 
my way down to the beach and 
boarded the Lungasi. We hove 
up the anchor, and, steaming full 
out (about ten knots), we joined 
in the chase. It took us over 
half an hour to come up with 
the ‘tow,’ when we found that 
the ‘whateveritwas’ had dived 
and anchored the canoe. The line 
was passed over to the Lungasi, 
and I now took charge. For about 
fifteen minutes I was unable to 
make it budge, and we all came 
to the conclusion that it had 
managed to get under some rocks 
and entangled the line. It looked 
as though the prize was to be 
snatched out of our hands by 
Fickle Fortune. As I stood 
debating what next to do the 
line suddenly gave a tremendous 
jerk and tore through my hands, 
removing most of the skin. We 
played the brute for over an hour 
before finally getting the upper 
hand, when gradually we hauled 
it to the surface. We almost 
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exploded with astonishment when 
we were confronted with a giant 
sting ray, or blanket fish, ten feet 
long by as many broad £ and 
measuring over three feet in 
thickness through the centre of 
the body. The tail was thicker 
than a man’s arm and measured 
another six feet, tapering off like 
a whip. It was still making violent 
attempts to break away even 
though the crew had planted 
three or four fish spears into it 
in an effort to kill it for fear it 
should break the line. I also 
emptied the chamber of my 
revolver, putting six °455 into its 
head. _ Even this failed to still it. 
I had no suitable tackle with me 
with which to hoist it aboard, so we 
towed it as far inshore as possible, 
and then by the aid of canoes 
and about a dozen very enthu- 
silastic helpers we managed to get 
it ashore. It must have weighed 
close on 400 lb. It was still by 
no means dead and for quite a 
long time flapped about with a 
succession of loud whacks on the 
hard sand, violently flicking its 
tail all the while. Eventually 
one of the fishermen managed to 
dispose of this dangerous appendage 
by severing it close to the body. 
They then set about slashing it 
with machettes, and while this 
was happening the ray gave birth 
to five young ones all about a foot 
long, not including their whip-like 
tails. Like the baby sharks they 
were a dirty white and almost 
transparent. For quite an appreci- 
able time they flapped about on 
the sand until dispatched. After 
killmg the parent the men 
proceeded to open it up, and 
discovered another thirteen off- 
spring, all very frisky. An appor- 
tioning of the flesh and young 
then took place, and the crew 
of the Lungasi came in for their 
full share. I was even offered a 
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piece, but I politely refused. 
Suddenly during the share-out a 
very noisy dispute over a piece 
of the fish took place between 
two of the fishermen’s womenfolk. 
One was a young woman carrying 
a tiny baby slung over her hip, 
while the other was a wizened 
old hag so wrinkled that she 
might have been an octogenarian. 
Flying into a temper and screaming 
at the top of her voice the younger 
woman dumped her baby with 
a thud on the sand with as much 
unconcern as if it had been a bag 
of yams, then sailed into the other 
good and hearty. It was one of 
the rare occasions I have witnessed 
two women fighting, and they 
certainly gave an extremely good 
account of themselves. Beneath 
a sun blazing down with unmiti- 
gated violence they tore each 
other’s cloths off, then, naked as 
on the day on which they were 
born, they scratched, they kicked, 
they slapped, and they bit. Finally, 
they fell in a clinch and rolled 
over and over, still going for one 
another hammer-and-tongs. The 
crowd of excited menfolk did little 
but shout and look on. The 
Quartermaster and crew of the 
Lungasi managed to part them, 
and they were ushered off to their 
mat huts still screaming vitriolic 
abuse. 

A full moon had arisen by the 
time we arrived at Rio del Rey, 
and the spidery roots of the 
mangroves stood out hard and 
white—almost ghost-like. We let 
go the mudhook off the Niger 
Company’s Factory (store), whose 
Agent, whom I had previously 
met, very kindly accommodated 
me for the night. 

It was not long after we had 
anchored before crackling camp- 
fires were flickering on this small 
piece of Mother Earth amid the 
miasmic swamp. In the confines 
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of the factory compound a real jam- 
boree took place: palm-oil, yams, 
and shark ‘beef’ were evidently 
tickling the darkie palate ; for the 
still night echoed to the boom of 
tom-toms and uproarious jollity. 

After dinner I sat on the 
verandah yarning with my host. 
About ten o’clock we were just 
having our nightcap when some 
canoes arrived from the Meme 
River and reported that the 
waterway was blocked in the 
vicinity of the village of Lobe 
Town about twenty miles from 
the entrance. 

“One big tree too much he 
dun die for Lobe Town, sah,” 
a native told my host. “ Plenty 
palm oil canoe he dun lib for 
Lobe Town, sah.” 

“You could not have arrived 
at a more opportune time,” my 
host said to me. “The Meme 
is littered with snags as a result 
of the abnormal rise we had last 
July.” 

The river level had actually 
risen forty feet during the last 
week of July, and on my arrival 
at Lobe Town I saw the high- 
water mark half-way up the counter 
of a small native-owned factory 
situated on the high shelving bank. 

No sooner had I retired for the 
night than Old Man Trouble, my 
headman, requested to see me. 
He wanted to know if the labourers 
could have an advance of money 
to spend at the factory before 
leaving on the morrow. 

“* All man wan’ buy chop (food), 
sah,” he informed me. 

I could have wrung his something 
neck and told him to go away, 
but all he did was to expose a 
double row of white teeth in an 
ear to ear grin. 

** Massa fit put ’im for bill, sah,” 
he begged. 

That meant that I paid for the 
purchases on the spot and deducted 
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the amount from the men’s wages 
on pay day—quite a normal 
procedure unofficially, but on 
principle it was ‘ not done’ to fall 
in with their requests without 
opposition. 

It was no use arguing, though : 
Africans have the happy knack of 
wangling favours, so I acquiesced, 
and he departed with a seraphic 
grin and a brisk “ Good-night, 
sah.” 

The tom-tomming and singing, 
lively yet discordant, had by 
now died down, and I was undis- 
turbed but for the sibilant sound 
of the water as it washed past 
or gurgled among the mangrove 
roots, and the occasional ripple 
of some night saurian in the 
depths of the creek, or the flop 
of a fish as it struggled to escape 
@ vicious death. 

At the gradual paling of the 
eastern sky from grey to amber, 
then copper to molten gold, I 
was up and about. I advanced 
the requested cash to the men; 
then after breakfast we boarded 
the launches and set out on the 
fifteen-mile journey to the river 
entrance. I may mention that 
shortly after we had got under 
way my attention was forcibly 
drawn to numerous harmonicas, 
a cheap German accordion, and 
cloths of gaudily patterned 
Manchester cotton. A brand-new 
umbrella also popped up to be 
proudly displayed by its owner 
time and time again. I had 
certainly not noticed these items 
when we left Victoria. So much 
for the ‘ chop.’ 

An hour later saw us rounding 
Pelican Point. No piece of land 
in all Africa is more aptly named ; 
for the low sandy spit about a mile 
in length is just a congested mass 
of large white pelicans. We passed 
within a stone’s-throw of the Point, 
and the birds, with their unwieldy 
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‘ vacuum-cleaner-like ’’ beaks and 
little round eyes, seemed to have 
@ quite rare, comical charm all 
their own. Some were preening 
themselves, while others stood on 
one leg in mythical meditation. 
Just for the fun of it I fired a shot 
in the air. There was a great 
clatter and flurry, then in amazingly 
beautiful formation the birds rose 
as one to form a gigantic white 
cloud which stretched for miles 
out to sea. 

At about mid-morn we entered 
the river proper, and for the next 
two hours glided past the over- 
poweringly depressing sameness 
of mangrove swamp with its 
obnoxious smell of dank and 
decaying vegetation, its foul, slimy 
black ooze, and its inconceivably 
vast maze of hoop-like roots. 
Fiddler crabs, immeasurably 
abundant, scurried about in 
sidelong clumsiness to investigate 
the disturbers of their blissful 
content. 

I was sitting on the sun-deck 
of the Lungasi with my rifle on 
my knee, when a short distance 
ahead of us I saw what appeared 
to be a floating log, and I called 
the attention of the Quartermaster 
to it. As I watched it the upper 
half of the ‘log’ seemed to rise 
out of the water and a row of 
wicked - looking teeth appeared. 
The crocodile had been floating 
almost submerged with its mouth 
open and its nostrils just awash. 
They can do this without getting 
water in their windpipe. I raised 
my rifle and fired: there was a 
swish of the tail and a sudden 
swirl of water—then it was gone. 

Some five miles below the village 
of M’Tutu we left behind us this 
muddy abomination of desolation. 
The scenery now changed to 
dense forest land; on both banks 
the vegetation is luxuriant with 
palms, mahogany trees, rubber 
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trees, and giant bamboos which 
soar heavenwards like tall, narrow 
chimney - stacks. Lianas drape 
themselves and parasites trail their 
tendrils from every available 
branch, and gorgeous orchids and 
glittering masses of other queer 
tropical flowerets dot the dark- 
green background with splashes 
of colour—a superbly beautiful 
spectacle, everything sharp and 
clear almost to microscopic detail 
against the blue mid-day sky. 

The lesser inhabitants of the 
forests are innumerable. Any 
naturalist would be in his seventh 
heaven meandering through the 
green depths. The tree-tops are 
alive with monkey and squirrel 
people of many different tribes. 
Great colonies of grey parrots hold 
screeching conversation all day 
long, and families of grotesque- 
looking hornbills noisily migrate 
from one branch to another with a 
great flapping of wings, incessantly 
squawking the news of the day. 
All sorts of birds of bright 
plumage, with ceaseless activity, 
flutter hither and thither in the 
sun’s brilliant gaiety. 

We were passing quite close to 
an outcrop of rock near the bank 
when a band of small monkeys, 
some hundred strong perhaps, 
jumped down in one fell swoop 
from the overhanging branches. 
In the most. matter-of-fact way 
and with superabundant energy 
they began searching among the 
damp crevices for slugs and other 
delicacies. A sudden temptation 
to shout overcame me, and like 
greased lightning they were gone. 
One miraculous leap of surprising 
alacrity and unerring aim took 
them into the high tree-tops, where 
they sat chattering indignantly and 
making most comical grimaces. 

A brush-tail squirrel made a 
habit of visiting one of my camps 
on the Meme. It was only a little 
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wisp of a thing about four inches 
long and had a very bushy tail 
considerably longer than its body. 
It was a quite handsome little 
fellow with yellow and black 
stripes running longitudinally down 
its back, and its ears were tipped 
with white. I used to place pieces 
of biscuit in the palms for it and 
watch it sitting up enjoying them 
as it held them between its paws. 
The pygmy or mouse squirrel is 
even smaller, and during one of my 
saunters through the bush one 
evening I caught sight of one 
scampering along a fallen palm 
with dainty capriciousness and 
insect-like rapidity. Greyish-brown 
in colour, its body is only about two 
inches long and it has a long bushy 
tail. Flying or planing squirrels 
come out as soon as the sun has 
gone to rest. I saw one plane 


the incredible distance of about 
a hundred yards when I was 
returning up-river to my camp. 
The giant or pouched rat is 


another nocturnal inhabitant of 
the West African riverside bush, 
and I am glad to have seen one. 
It was shot at Bavo on a German 
estate where I had been out 
shooting with the manager. We 
were returning late one evening 
when at short range he fired 
at what he took, in the failing 
light, to be a small bush pig 
hurrying along in the undergrowth. 
Our surprise was great when it 
turned out to be an enormous 
rat, the head and body over 
fifteen inches long, while the tail 
taped seventeen inches—almost a 
yard over all. It was grey, with 
white underparts, and the last six 
inches of its tail were white. 


‘Another peculiar feature about 


the tail was that for some unknown 
reason the last half-inch or so 
was permanently bent downwards. 
When I examined it I found that 
it had large cheek pouches which 
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were distended with green food. 
It was also covered with a sort 
of body louse not unlike a white, 
transparent cockroach, the largest 
of which was about half an inch 
in length. 

“ Excellent eating,” the Teuton 
remarked. Chacun @ son gott. 

On arrival at M’Tutu, a medley 
of mat and palm-leaf huts situated 
in a clearing of the jungle, we 
disembarked and the two launches 
returned to Victoria. I had had 
experience of this  salubrious 
riverside habitation some years 
previously : I had lost my devoted 
canine companion, Jock, when he 
perished in the coils of a twenty- 
foot python. Sabenezi, who was 
with me on that occasion, was 
also mindful of the night. 

** Massa fit look dis place proper, 
sah,” he suggested while the boys 
erected my appartement -de - luxe, 
a@ green Willesden - canvas tent. 
“Massa no fit “member dem big 
snake trouble we plenty. He fit 
make Massa cry too much.” 

I remembered all right—blessed 
be his memory. 

M’Tutu this time, however, was 
kinder to me. I was sitting outside 
my tent after tea playing with 
John Willie when Old Man Trouble 
approached. 

“Massa wan’ buy fine monkey, 
sah?” he asked. ‘“ Headman 
for village get fine monkey too 
much. He fit make Massa laugh 
plenty, sah.” 

So with John Willie playing 
about my heels, I went along with 
Old Man Trouble to see this ‘fine 
monkey.’ It was a young drill in 
beautiful condition and remarkably 
tame. John Willie at once made 
friends, regarding it with a rap- 
ture of ecstasy in the best monkey 
fashion—searching its fur with 
absorbing curiosity, pulling it about, 
and all the while making contented 
little noises. 
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“How much you fit sell?” 
I asked the owner. 

“* Massa fit gib me one pound,” 
he replied. “Me poor man. No 
get chop for belly.” 

Not feeling disposed to pay that 
amount, and knowing full well that 
his price would come rocketing 
down before I left in the morning, 
I declined. 

After fondling the drill for a 
time I managed, not without a 
great deal of trouble, to persuade 
John Willie to come along, and we 
retraced our steps to my tent. 

Early next morning while 
breaking camp the owner of the 
drill appeared on the scene. 

** Massa fit take ’im one bottle 
o” gin, sah ?”’ he asked. 

So, for a bottle of trade gin, 
Pongo, as I immediately christened 
him, joined my company. 

John Willie was delighted; so 
was I, 

Everything packed up and 
stowed in the canoes, we started 
on the next lap of the journey, 
the canoe-boys dipping their 
paddles to the rhythm of African 
songs and ditties. 

That evening brought us to 
Lobe Town, where my tent was 
pitched on the outskirts of the 
village. This section of the river 
was particularly congested. Large 
tree trunks were lying about in 
profusion at all angles, and just 
above the village a huge iron-wood 
tree had fallen, completely blocking 
the waterway. The occupants of 
trading canoes had tried to cut a 
passage past this obstruction near 
the roots, but to no avail, and the 
bank on the up-river side was lined 
with large palm-oil canoes, their 
jabbering crews encamped on the 
bank. 


Early next day we set about 
breaking up this forest veteran by 
@ series of explosive charges, and 
by evening had managed to make 
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@ passage through the reach. At 
the first detonation the surface of 
the water was strewn with the 
bodies of dead and stunned fish, 
which were gathered in with 
infectious enthusiasm by the armful 
by my waterway boys. A few 
hopefuls from the village also 
attempted to take their share of 
the fish, but this was resented by 
my waterway party. 

‘Dis peoples no fit work for dis 
tree, Massa,” Old Man Trouble 
complained in a tone of deepest 
contempt. ‘He no fit work, 
Massa, he no fit take um fiss.” 

Numerous fights took place 
between my men and the villagers 
over the ‘fiss palaver,’ as they 
called it. I warned my men that 
I should fine them if there was 
any more trouble, and let it go at 
that. 

All went well at Lobe Town 
until the morning of the fifth day, 
when more trouble occurred over 
fish that had been killed by the 
explosions, with the result that one 
of the villagers was manhandled. 
I fined the boys concerned and 
thought no more of it. Shortly 
before noon we paddled up to a 
mass of snags and debris about 
a mile below the village. As we 
hove alongside a jagged tree trunk 
sticking out of the water in 
mid-stream I caught sight of a 
corpse floating among the flotsam 
and jetsam that had accumulated 
around it. So fly-blown and 
offensive was it that it must have 
been in the river for some consider- 
able time, and I wondered why 
the crocodiles had not long since 
disposed of it. Curious that, 
since they have the loathsome habit 
of eating only rotten flesh. I 
ordered my canoe-boys to drag it 
ashore, but they promptly refused 
to do so. 

**Massa no fit pick ’im, sah,” 
they protested in no uncertain 
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fashion. “Dis be Ju-Ju place, 
Massa. Plenty troubles catch we.” 

I was sick to death of this eternal 
Ju-Ju nonsense—the unescapable 
topic. But I might have known 
that they would regard it as an 
omen of sinister significance in- 
dissolubly connected with their 
fetish worship. Old customs die 
hard. Even Old Man Trouble, 
usually quite a level - headed 
individual, refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. 

** Massa fit go Lobe Town Chief 
tell ’im, sah,” he suggested. “‘ Chief 
he fit pick dat man, Massa.” He 
then preserved a melancholy 
silence. 

Knowing that Lobe Town was 
@ village more than usually stee 
in Ju-Ju I foresaw trouble 
Nevertheless I took his oe 
and we paddled back. On arrivé 
at my tent I sent for the Chief. 
About ten minutes later a 
decrepit-looking old rascal arrived 
with certain other venerable 
representatives, followed by a 
motley collection of excited and 
jabbering villagers wearing nothing 
but the scantiest of loin-cloths, 
and they all eyed me with marked 
disapproval. After the usual 
salutation had been successfully 
negotiated I informed the Chief 
through an interpreter that we 
had found the body, and I 
requested him to send along a 
canoe to remove it. A ceaseless 
torrent of words then followed 
between him and his retinue. 
All talked at the tops of their 
voices, at the same time gesticulat- 
ing wildly, while a number of the 
entourage, as if to give weight 
to their arguments, energetically 
expectorated. At last a decision 
was arrived at, and the Chief, 
although he had not seen the 
corpse, lengthily expounded that 
the man was from Lobe Town, 
and he further asserted that the 
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waterway party was responsible 
for his death. He positively 
maintained that the blowing up 
of trees in the vicinity had offended 
the Ju-Ju—a large fig tree in the 
centre of the village from which 
dangled the usual collection of 
propitiatory gifts in the form of 
parrots’ feathers, inflated crocodile 
bladders, pieces of dirty cloth, and 
@ number of empty trade gin 
bottles. In a tone which sounded 
to me like withering sarcasm and 
with a sweeping gesture he also 
had the barefaced audacity to tell 
me that no more trees were to be 
removed from the river and that 
if we did not leave forthwith he 
would put a Ju-Ju palaver on the 
waterway party. He certainly 
had his orders pat. It was no 
earthly use arguing with the old 
scoundrel: he was adamant, and 
my boys who had _ overheard 
all the conversation and who 
lived in holy terror of the mere 
mention of Ju-Ju and solemnly 


believed everything, refused point- 
blank to work any longer in the 


neighbourhood of Lobe Town. 
Neither love nor money nor even 
unprintable abuse would induce 
them to go anywhere near the 
snags near which the corpse had 
been sighted. I was minded to 
take the law into my own hands, 
but I stifled a desire to kick this 
old reprobate for his outrageous 
insolence and tenacious obstinacy : 
had it not been for the fact that 
a large community of the river-folk 
accredited Lobe Town with being 
the home of a powerful river Ju-Ju, 
I should have done so. Wherefore 
it came to pass that I despatched 
@ runner, fleet of foot, overland 
to Kumba, a distance of about 
fifty miles, and reported the matter 
to the D.O. (District Officer). 
Meanwhile I had to call a halt, 
so I had another lengthy confabu- 
lation with the Chief and in highly 
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coloured oaths threatened him 
with all manner of dire penalties 
for obstructing Government work, 
Alas for my high hopes! it had 
little effect beyond producing a 
supercilious grin, making me realise 
more than ever that I was a pain 
in the neck to him. 

“He say we no fit go, sah, he 
fit put Ju-Ju for we,’ Old Man 
Trouble groaned tragically. ‘‘ He 
go make plenty troubles for we 
peoples.” 

I laughed. But it was abun- 
dantly clear that my waterway 
boys were acutely miserable and 
were scared out of their wits, so 
it was madness waiting here. It 
was pure cussedness as well 
as exasperatingly humiliating. 
Dammit ! 

Little sleep did I get that night. 
All through the steaming darkness 
the infernal racket of ritualistic 
ceremony was taking place in the 
centre of the village. Tom-toms 
beat incessantly, while the eerie, 
uncontrolled yells and whoops of 
the Ju-Ju dancers and the 
thumping of feet on the ground 
and the clapping of hands 
resounded loudly over the still 
night air. The next morning I 
learned that at the height of the 
ritual a white goat had been 
sacrificed to the Ju-Ju and its 
blood sprinkled over the roots of 
the sacred tree. The ceremony was 
still going on when I broke camp. 

On arrival at M’Bonge about 
ten days later, a journey pain- 
fully lengthy, hour after scorching 
hour, day after unrelenting day, 
I found my messenger awaiting 
me, and — pleasant sight — with 
him a smart native sergeant and 
four armed policemen who had 
orders to arrest the Chief if he 
offered any further resistance to 
the clearing of the river. When 
we returned he did resist, and 
in no mean manner, actually 
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threatening me with a Dane gun 
(a long flintlock weapon), which 
I had the pleasure of wrenching 
out of his hands. Great was my 
delight to assist in his arrest and 
to wish him a considerable and 
hot journey, and later to hear 
that he had been sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment with a 
fine on the village of Lobe Town. 
What was more _ profoundly 
satisfying was seeing the Lobe 
Town Ju-Ju tree, supposedly 
imbued with mystic powers, come 
down with a crash. I, myself, 
blew it up on the day of his 
arrest. And that, as you might 
say, settled that. My further plans 
were now rigidly adhered to. 

At M’Bonge I put up with a 
German planter while we cleared 
this reach of the river. I had 
met him on one of my earlier 
journeys up the Meme, and true 
to our colonial tradition he greeted 
me with gratifying pleasure and 
very kindly insisted that I should 


be his guest until I had to leave. 
Also true to colonial tradition 


I accepted: the comparative 
sumptuous comfort of a bungalow 
with jovial company is_ better 
than outdoor life on _ short 
commons. 

It was here that I met Bushman 
—a genet cat. As a kitten he had 
been captured in the palms and 
had grown up as a member of the 
German ménage. Being of a 
nocturnal family he made his 
appearance only after King Sol 
had dipped. From a trap-door in 
the roof he poked his head, 
surveyed the living-room below, 
then descended in an exceedingly 
entertaining trapeze-like leap to 
land with the lightness of a feather 
on @ small table. This happened 
in less than a second, and unless 
you were aware that he lived in 
the roof his sudden appearance 
took you completely by surprise. 
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So beautifully judged was his leap 
that he could land between two 
flower vases without so much as 
disturbing a bloom. A _ further 
series of miraculous jumps would 
then be made round the room, this 
agile little cat finally coming to 
anchor in the centre of the dining- 
room table, where he would sit 
up in a begging-like attitude and 
accept tasty morsels of bananas, 
biscuits, and lumps of sugar— 
tit- bits that he cleverly held 
between his paws. Bushman did 
not belong to the Pussyfoot- 
Johnson brigade, for I have seen 
him enjoy many a glassful of 
good German beer. When the 
contents of the glass got too low 
to allow his head to go inside he 
knowingly tilted it with his paws, 
and, like Oliver Twist, he even 
asked for more! He would romp 
round like any domestic animal, 
pretending to bite, but never once 
hurting me in his kittenish antics. 
He would easily have earned the 
title of King of Cat Burglars. 
At night it was never safe to leave 
any wearing apparel outside your 
mosquito-net : woe-betide you if 
you did. On my first night in the 
bungalow I experienced the result 
of Bushman’s nocturnal visitations. 
The following morning I discovered 
that my clothes, with the exception 
of my helmet, belt, and shoes, were 
conspicuous by their absence. 
When I asked Sabenezi the where- 
abouts of my shirt, shorts, vest, 
and pants, he looked at me as 
though I had taken leave of my 
senses. 

“I see with my own eye Massa 
put dem shirt dere,” he remarked, 
indicating a chair on which I 
had placed my clothes before turn- 
ing in. 

He searched my boxes; he 
searched round the room; he 
searched inside the camp-bed, but 
without result. 
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**Massa’s clothes he no lib,” 
he moaned. “ Tiefman he come 
for dis night and tief ’im, sah.” 

He was quite right. ‘Tiefman’ 
had been during the night. 

As soon as my host heard of 
my loss he burst out laughing, 
much to cook’s disgust and 
amazement. 

“TI vill put my hands on der 
thief for you, old man,” he said, 
and up he went into the roof. 

My lost garments were soon 
discovered, along with a selection 
of other oddments—a table napkin, 
dusters, a towel, and a tablecloth. 
Bushman evidently believed in 
making his bed comfortable. 

Sabenezi took quite a long time 
to get over this little episode, 
and I firmly believe that he 
thought we were playing a joke 
on him. 

“How come dat cat fit tief all 
dis ting for loof ?” he asked at 
lunch. “Cat he no be same for 
monkey, sah.” 


I had many interesting talks 
with my host about the last war, 


and we compared notes. He had 
been through the entire Cameroons 
campaign. He told of various 
hardships he and other Germans 
underwent, and of how towards 
the end of the fighting they were 
making their own bullets. As a 
result a number of German African 
troops were killed. During the 
height of the war a packet of ten 
cigarettes cost twenty shillings. 
A cigar might be obtained with 
difficulty for twice as much. He 
spoke of days and nights spent 
hiding in the swamps when harried 
by the British, and of how he was 
tortured with the bites of myriads 
of mosquitos, sand-flies, and other 
insects. The taste of rats and mice 
was not too bad, but frogs he could 
not stomach even when they were 
well salted—and salt at ten 
shillings a pinch. Eventually he 
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was captured and had a good 
square meal from the British, and 
he spoke most highly of the 
treatment he received at our 
hands. On the conclusion of 
hostilities he, with most of the 
other original German planters, 
returned to the Cameroons, where 
they were allowed to repurchase 
their old estates. Since then he 
has had—or did have until this 
war broke out—two great hobbies 
in life. One was Bushman, the 
other his flower garden. I 
marvelled at this indescribably 
fascinating garden. It was one of 
supreme enchantment. It was a 
gay riot of tropical flamboyancy, 
a tumult of both African and 
European blossoms, and was made 
all the more conspicuous by the 
intense green of dense forest 
land all around. I wrote home 
asking my wife to send out some 
gardening magazines and seeds 
to this German. She amply 
fulfilled my wishes, and in due 
course received a reply of over- 
whelming gratitude. 

It was with my German friend 
that I shot the Sali-Sali Falls 
situated about a mile above 
M’Bonge. Clad only in our shorts 
and topees we set out one morning 
in a large dug-out with a crew 
of four paddlers and headed for 
the rapids just below the falls. 
Soon the current became so strong 
that we were unable to proceed 
farther, so we beached the craft 
and dragged it overland for several 
hundred yards beyond the falls. 
We then launched the canoe again 
and took our seats with two naked 
Africans steering—one in the bow 
and the other sitting straddle- 
legged over the overhanging stern. 
We began to drift down-stream. 
all the time gathering momentum 
as we approached the falls. I held 
on to both gun’ales as hard as I 
could; for now at last had come 
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the moment I had been so eagerly 
looking forward to. There was 
something astonishingly stimulat- 
ing about it. In the raging swirl 
of water we rocked from one side 
to the other and shot over the 
top between two protruding rocks 
at a speed of about fifty knots. 
My most vivid recollection at 
that moment was the bow of the 
canoe suddenly falling, and I 
remember the thought flashing 
through my mind that the next 
moment we should dive under the 
water and I should be struggling 
in the maelstrom. But Gracious 
Providence watched over us; for 
in a split second we seemed to glide 
over the surface of the torrent, and 
then with a sudden jolt that almost 
unseated us, found ourselves tearing 
through the seething, whirling 
waters at the bottom of the 
fifteen to twenty-foot drop. One 
erring stroke on the part of the 
canoe-boys and we should have 
crashed into one of the jagged, 


foreboding rocks that jutted up 
on either side of us, and that 
would have meant the last of the 
canoe and more than likely of 


ourselves. The hissing current 
pulled us all ways at once, but our 
African steersmen were marvellous. 
I saw ahead of us a black tooth of 
rock, and it seemed every instant 
that we must be spitted on it, but 
with a flick of their paddles the 
canoe-boys eased us by and the 
danger was past. Almost at once 
another pinnacle loomed up, to 
be passed in its turn. Whirling 
through the foaming green waters 
we suffered nothing more serious 
than a few extra heart-beats 
and a good drenching from the 
spray. It took us over two hours 
to get the canoe above the falls: 
the return journey was made in 
less than ten minutes. 

“Gott in Himmel! That vas 
the experience,” my host remarked 
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when we landed. “ You vill take 
the cold beer and drink to our 
crossing ?” 

In the cool of his verandah we 
toasted the Sali-Sali Falls in good 
Miinchen bier, which acted as an 
immediate restorative. 

While we were sitting talking 
and enjoying our copious libations 
our attention was suddenly drawn 
to a faint buzzing noise on the 
far side of the river. It became 
louder and louder until at last it 
sounded for all the world like the 
droning of an aeroplane. We 
looked up and beheld a dark cloud, 
and as we looked we realised 
that it was a swarm of insects. 
The next second they were upon 
us, banging on the corrugated iron 
roof of the bungalow like a cloud 
of hailstones. Some landed on the 
verandah, and I saw what they 
were—goliath beetles, the largest 
beetle in the world. They zoomed 
past at an incredible speed, making 
a noise that was almost deafening. 
Some_nose-dived and banked in 
the most approved aeronautical 
style. One even made a complete 
somersault when struck at. We 
caught several and examined them 
closely. They were beautifully 
marked in chocolate and white. 
The head and body measured four 
inches, while the beam at the widest 
part was two inches. Each leg 
was two and a half inches long 
and was armed with a long 
anchoring hook. Most assuredly 
they were veritable giants of the 
insect world. You would expect 
such large insects to be sluggish 
in their movements. Not a bit 
of it. We placed the ones we had 
caught on the railings of the 
verandah, and in a second they 
were gone, taking off with a great 
whirring of wings and droning 
their way high into the air in a 
series of ever-widening circles. 

When our work around M’Bonge 
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was completed I waved ‘Good-bye’ 
to my friend one soul-scorching 
morn and we headed the bows of 
our hollowed-out tree trunks down- 
river, blowing up snags and isolated 
trees as we went along. Evening 
found us off the small and friendly 
village of Ituka, where I camped 
on the outskirts while I cleared 
this reach of the waterway. 
The villagers welcomed us with 
open arms, as it were. The 
menfolk actually assisted us in 
our work on the river, and received 
as their reward lashings of free 
fish every nightfall when the great 
and noisy share-out took place. 
Each evening when we returned 
from our lawful occasions an 
ovation awaited us. Knots of 
smiling women and crowds of 
grinning, pot-bellied children, 
quite untroubled by clothing of 
any sort, lined the bank when 
‘The White Libber Massa,’ as 
they came to call me, returned 
with the day’s catch. Each night 
of my stay in this jungle hamlet 


was a night of dancing and tom- 
tomming with much éclat, for 
these were days of plenty for 
them; and it was with genuine 
sorrow that they saw us depart. 
When the day for breaking camp 
arrived a deputation of villagers 


waited on me. The local Chief 
requested a palaver with the 
* White Massa.’ 

The palaver was to dash (give) 
me a@ magnificent red-wood paddle, 
the stem of which was fashioned 
to represent a snake, while the 
carved blade was tipped with 
copper. 

“Massa fit come back quick,” 
the old Chief said to me through 
an interpreter when he presented 
me with this handsome gift. 

I shook hands with him and 
dashed him a bottle of trade gin 
and an old topee, with which he 
was more than delighted, then 
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we boarded our canoes and paddled 
down-stream to the accompaniment 
of waving and shouting from the 
entire village lined up on the 
bank. 

On arrival at Bonjarri, another 
jungle-girt village about ten miles 
farther down-stream, I made camp. 
My tent was pitched on the 
fringe of the forest. Each evening 
after tea I made a practice of 
taking a stroll along a native 
track through the bush. After 
about a week of evening con- 
stitutionals I was sauntering along 
the narrow path with my rifle 
in hand. John Willie and Pongo, 
who always accompanied me, were 
scampering and playing about with 
each other a little way ahead, 
impelled by their usual dominating 
curiosity. They used to wait until 
I caught them up, then off they 
bounded again, and so this went 
on, their antics and boisterous 
agility supplying me with never- 
ending amusement. Their wild 
brethren were playing about in 
the canopy of leaves overhead, 
but on no occasion did my pets 
make the slightest attempt to 
join them. I was deeply engrossed 
in their multiplicity of interests, 
when all at once they both stopped 
dead a little distance ahead of 
me and started to chatter for all 
they were worth. I naturally 
thought they could see a snake, 
common enough in this part of 
the country, and accordingly I 
picked my steps with great caution, 
keeping a good look-out in the 
thick bush on either side of me. 
I came up to the monkeys, and as 
they continued to chatter and 
squeal with rage I stooped to 
soothe them. John Willie turned 
on me and bit me. There was 
something radically wrong for 
this to happen: it was the 
very first time he, happy little 
fellow that he was, had ever 
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bitten me. True, it was not a 
vicious bite, but it was a bite 
nevertheless, and I felt thoroughly 
upset. They both sat petrified with 
fear, and even refused to move when 
I pretended to go on without them. 
I could see nothing to account 
for such unprecedented and strange 
behaviour and, truth to tell, I was 
not quite easy about it. I certainly 
had no wish for my career to come 
to an untimely end. It was 
certainly a puzzle to me. I had 
hardly taken more than a dozen 
steps past them when they again 
squealed with temper. And then 
Isaw. At not more than a stone’s- 
throw ahead of me a full-grown 
leopard strolled leisurely across the 
bush path. In the most casual 
manner it turned its head and 
looked at me, then stopped dead, 
with its tail switching to and fro 
as if undecided what to do. I 
fired, and missed, my shot going 
high, for I heard it ping into the 
dense bush ahead. There was a 
terrific bound followed by the 
crashing of the undergrowth as 
the big cat widened the distance 
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between us, and I could still hear 
the snapping of twigs as the 
distance increased. Had it not 
been for the unnatural behaviour 
of my two pets I should have had 
no intimation that anything was 
amiss. Quite close to the path 
I found the place where the 
leopard had been bedded down 
near a small rivulet. No amount 
of persuasion would induce either 
John Willie or Pongo to go 
anywhere near it, let alone pass 
it. Calling it a day I retraced 
my steps, bitterly disappointed at 
my clumsy shooting and at my 
losing such a fine skin into the 
bargain. 

On regaining my tent I told 
cook what had happened. 

“Dem monkey he get plenty 
sense proper, sah,” he volunteered. 
“He like Massa same ’is big 
brudder, sah. He savvy no good 
Massa fit pass ’im. No ting fit 
fool ’im, sah.” 

Ten days later I arrived at 
M’Tutu, where the Lungasi and 
Wuri awaited me. My work on 
the Meme was done. 








SICK HEART RIVER. 


BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


Part Il.—continued. 


Ir took all Leithen’s strength 
to move Galliard from the floor 
to his bed. He folded a blanket 
and put it under his head. Then 
he undid the muffler at his throat 
and unbuttoned the shirt. The 
man’s lips were blue and sore, 
and his cheeks were shrunk with 
hunger and fatigue. He seemed 
to be in pain ; for as he lay on his 
back he moaned and screwed up 
his eyes. His wits were dulled 
in a stupor, and, apart from his 
first muttered words, he seemed 
to be unconscious of his environ- 
ment. 

Leithen mixed a little brandy 
and tinned milk and forced it 
between his lips. It was swallowed 
and immediately vomited. So he 
lit the stove and put on the kettle 
to boil, fetching water from the 
near-by spring. The moaning con- 
tinued as if the man were in pain, 
and he remembered that Johnny 
had guessed at a wounded foot. 
The sight of another mortal suffer- 
ing seemed to give Leithen a 
certain access of strength. He 
found himself able to undo Gal- 
liard’s boots, and it was no light 
task, for they were crusted thick 
with mud. The left one had been 
sliced open like a gouty man’s 
shoe, to give ease to a wound in 
his shin—a raw, ragged gash 
which looked like an axe cut. 
Before the boot could be removed, 
the moaning had several times 
changed to a gasp of pain. Leithen 
made an attempt to wash the 
wound and bound it up with a 
handkerchief, which was all he 
had in the way of a bandage. 


That seemed to give Galliard 
relief, and the moaning ceased. 

The kettle was boiling and he 
made tea. Galliard tried to take 
the pannikin, but his hands 
were shaking and Leithen had to 
feed him like a child. He swal- 
lowed all that he did not spill and 
seemed to want more. So Leithen 
tried him again with brandy and 
milk, the milk this time thinned 
and heated. Now two brown eyes 
were staring at him—eyes in 
which consciousness was slowly 
dawning. The milk was drunk, 
and Galliard lay for a little blink- 
ing at the tent. Then his eyes 
closed and he slept. 

Leithen laid himself down on 
Johnny’s mattress and looked at 
the shapeless heap that had been 
the object of his quest. There 
was the tawny beard which he 
had come to expect, but for the 
rest—it was unfamiliar wreckage. 
Little in common had it with the 
gracious portrait in the Park 
Avenue hall, or the Nattier, or the 
Aubusson carpet, or Felicity’s rose 
and silver drawing-room. This 
man had chosen the wilderness, 
and now the wilderness had taken 
him and tossed him up like the 
jetsam of a flood. 

It was no satisfaction for Leithen 
that he had been successful in his 
search. By an amazing piece of 
luck he had found Galliard, and in 
so doing had achieved his purpose. 
But now the purpose seemed trivial. 
Was this derelict of so great 
importance after all? The un- 
accustomed bending in his hand- 
ling of Galliard had given him a 
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pain in his back, and the smell 
of the retched brandy sickened 
him. He felt a desperate empti- 
ness in his body, in his soul, and 
in the world. 

It was almost dark when Johnny 
and the Hares returned. Leithen 
jerked his thumb towards the 
sleeping Galliard. Johnny nodded. 

“TIT sort of suspicioned he’d be 
here. We got his tracks, but lost 
them in the mud. The whole 
darned hill is a mud-slide.” He 
spoke slowly and flatly, as if he 
were very tired. 

But his return set the little 
camp going, and Leithen realised 
what a blundering amateur he 
was compared with Johnny and 
the Indians. In a few minutes 
a fire was crackling before the 
tent door. Galliard, still in a 
coma, was lifted and partly un- 
clothed, and his damaged leg was 
washed and rebandaged by Johnny 
with the neatness of a hospital 
nurse. The tent was tidied up 
and supper was set cooking— 
coffee on the stove and caribou 
steaks on the fire. Johnny con- 
cocted a dish of his own for the 
sick man; for he made a kind of 
chicken broth from a brace of 
willow grouse he had shot. 

“You'd better eat,’ he said. 
“We'll feed the soup to that 
feller when he wakes. Best let 
him sleep a little longer. How you 
feelin’ yourself? When I come 
in you looked mighty bad.” 

‘IT found Galliard more than I 
could manage. But never mind 
me. What about him ?” 

Johnny’s bat ears seemed to 
prick up as he bent over the 
sleeping figure. He was like a 
gnome in a fairy tale; but he 
was human enough when he 
turned to Leithen, and the glow 
of the fire showed his troubled 
blue eyes. 

“He'll come through a’ right,” 
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he said. ‘“ He’s been a healthy 
man and he ain’t bottomed his 
strength yet. But he’s plumb 
weary. He can’t have fed proper 
for three days, and I reckon he 
can’t have slept proper for a 
week.” 

“The wound ? ” 

“Nasty cut he’s got, and he’ll 
have to watch hisself if he don’t 
want to go lame all his days. He 
can’t move for a good spell.” 

“How long ?” 

“ Ten days—a fortnight—maybe 
more.” 

Leithen had the appetite of a 
bird, but Johnny was ordinarily 
a good trencherman. Tonight, 
however, he ate little though he 
emptied the coffee-pot. His mind 
was clearly on his brother, but 
Leithen asked no questions. At 
last, after half an hour’s sucking 
at his pipe, he spoke. 

“T figure that him ’”—and he 
nodded towards Galliard—‘“ and 
brother Lew has been agreein’ 
about as well as a carcajou and a 
sick b’ar. Lew’d gotten into a 
bad mood, and this poor soul 
didn’t know what the matter 
was, and got no answer when he 
asked questions. But he was 
bound to hang on to Lew or get 
lost and perish. Pretty nasty 
time he’s been havin’—Lew’s been 
actin’ mighty mean, I'd say. But 
you can’t just blame Lew; for, 
as I figure it, he don’t know 
what he’s doin’. He ain’t seein’ 
his pal—he ain’t seein’ nothin’ 
except the trail he’s blazin’—and 
somethin’ at the end of it.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“The old Sick Heart River.” 

** Then he’s gone mad ? ” 

“You might say so. And yet 
Lew for ordinar’ is as sane as 
you, mister, and a darned lot 
saner than me. He’s gotten a 
vision and he’s bound to go after 
it.” 

C 
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** What’s to be done ?” 

“Our first job is to get this 
feller right. That was the reason 
you come down north, wasn’t it ? 
Every man’s got to skin his own 
skunk. But I don’t mind tellin’ 
you I’m worried to death about 
brother Lew.” 

The attention of both was sud- 
denly diverted to Galliard, who 
had woke up, turned on his side, 
and was looking at them with 
wide-awake eyes—pained eyes, too, 
as if he had awakened to suffering. 
Johnny took the pannikin of soup 
which had been heating on the 
stove, and began to feed the sick 
man, feeding him far more skil- 
fully than Leithen had done, so 
that little was spilt. The food 
seemed to revive him and ease 
his discomfort. He lay back for 
a little, staring upward, and then 
he spoke. 

His voice was hoarse, little 
above a croak. Johnny bent over 
him to catch his words. He shook 
his head. 

“It’s French, but Goda’mighty 
knows what he means. It don’t 
sound sense to me.” 

Leithen dragged himself nearer. 
The man was repeating some 
form of words like a litany, re- 
peating it again and again, so 
that the same phrase kept recur- 
ring. To his amazement he recog- 
nised it as a quotation from 
Chateaubriand, which had im- 
pressed him long ago and which 
had stuck to his fly-paper memory. 

“* S’il est parmi les anges,” the 
voice said, “comme parmi des 
hommes, des campagnes habitées et 
des lieux deserts.” 

There was a pause. Certain 
phrases followed, “‘ Solitudes de 
la terre,” “‘ Solitudes célestes.”” Then 
the first sentence was repeated. 
Galliard spoke the words in the 
slurred patois of Quebec, sounding 
harshly the final consonants. 
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* He is quoting a French writer 
who lived a century ago,” Leithen 
told Johnny. ‘It’s nonsense. 
Something about the solitary places 
of heaven.” 

Galliard was speaking again. 
It was a torrent of habitant French, 
and his voice rose to a pitch 
that was almost a scream. The 
man was under a sudden terror, 
and he held out imploring hands 
which Johnny grasped. The latter 
could follow the babble better 
than Leithen, but there was no 
need of an interpreter, for the 
pain and fear in the voice told 
their own tale. Then the fit 
passed, the eyes closed, and Gal- 
liard seemed to be asleep again. 

Johnny shook his head. ‘ Hay- 
wire,” he said. ‘‘ Daft—and I 
reckon I know the kind of daft- 
ness. He’s mortal scared of them 
woods. You might say the North’s 
gotten on his mind.” 

“But it was a craze for the 
North that dragged him here.” 


“Yep, but having gotten here 


he’s scared of it. His mind’s 
screwed right round. It’s a queer 
thing the North, and you need to 
watch your step for fear it does 
you down. This feller was crazy 
for it till he poked his head a 
wee bit inside, and now he’s 
seared out of his life and would 
give his soul to quit. I’ve knowed 
it happen before. Folks come down 
here thinking the North’s a pretty 
lady, and find that she be a cruel, 
bloody-minded old bitch, and they 
scurry away from her like jack- 
rabbits from a forest fire. I’ve 
seen them as had had a taste of 
her ugly side, and ever after 
the stink of smoke-dried Indian 
moccasins, and even the smell 
of burnin’ logs would turn out 
their insides. . I reckon this 
feller’s had a pretty purifyin’ 
taste of it. Ever been lost ?” 
** Never.” 
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** Well, it ain’t nice, and it tests 
a@ man’s guts.” 

The air sharpened in the night, 
and the little tent with its three 
occupants was not too stuffy. 
Galliard never stirred; Johnny 
had the short sound slumbers of 
@ woodman, waking and rising 


before dawn; but Leithen slept. 


badly. He had found his man, 
but he was a lunatic—for the time 
being. His task now was to piece 
together the broken wits. It 
seemed to him a formidable and 
unwelcome business. Could a 
dying man minister to a mind 
diseased ? He would have preferred 
his old job—to go on spending his 
bodily strength till he had reached 
the end of it. That would, at any 
rate, have given him peace to 
make his soul. 

Johnny set the camp stirring 
and was everywhere at once, like 
a good housewife. Galliard was 
washed and fed and his wound 
dressed. Leithen found that he 
had more power in his legs, and 
was able to make a short prome- 
nade of the shelf on which the 
camp stood, breathing air which 
was chilly as ice and scented with 
a thousand miles of pines. Johnny 
and the Hares were busy with 
measurements. 

Leithen, huddled in the lee of 
the fire, watched the men at work. 
They were laying out the ground 
plan of a hut. It was to be 
built against the hillside, the 
gravel of which, when cut away, 
would make its back wall, and it 
seemed to be about twenty feet 
square. The Hares did the level- 
ling of the shelf, and presently 
came the sound of Johnny’s axe 
from the woods. In a couple of 
hours the four corner posts were 
cut, trimmed and set up, and until 
the mid-day meal all three were 
busy felling well-grown spruce and 
pine. 
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Johnny’s heavy preoccupation 
lightened a little as they ate. 

“We need a hut whatever hap- 
pens,” he said. “The feller ”— 
that was how he referred to 
Galliard—‘ will want something 
snugger than a tent when the 
cold sets in, for he ain’t goin’ to 
get well fast. Then there’s you, 
a mighty sick man. And, please 
God, there’ll be brother Lew.” 

“Is there no way of getting 
back to the Hares’ camp ?” 

“For Lew and me—not for 
you and the feller. We got to 
plan to spend the winter here, 
or hereabouts. We can send the 
Indians back for stores and dog 
teams, and maybe we could get 
out in February when the good 
snows come. But we got to plan 
for the winter. I can fix up a 
tidy hut, and when we get the 
joints nicely chinked up with 
mud, and plenty of moss and sods 
on the roof, we'll be as snug as 
an old b’ar in its hole. I’m aimin’ 
to fix a proper fireplace inside, 
for there’s the right kind of clay 
in the creek for puddlin’.” 

“Let me help.” 

“You can’t do nothin’ yet, so 
long as we’re on the heavy jobs, 
but Pll be glad of you when it 
comes to the inside fixin’s. You 
get into the tent beside the feller 
and sleep a bit. Im all right if 
I wasn’t worried about Lew.” 

Johnny was attending to the 
bodily needs of the sick man like 
@ hospital nurse, feeding him 
gruel and chicken broth and weak 
tea. Galliard slept most of the 
time, and even his waking hours 
were a sort of coma. He was 
asleep when Leithen entered the 
tent, and presently, to the accom- 
paniment of Johnny’s axe in the 
woods, Leithen himself drowsed 
off, for by this time of the day he 
‘was very weary. But sleep was 
for him the thinnest of films over 
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the waking world, and presently 
he was roused by Galliard’s voice. 
This time it sounded familiar, 
something he had heard before, 
and not the animal croak of 
yesterday. 

Two dull-brown eyes were staring 
at him, eyes in which there was 
only the faintest spark of intelli- 
gence. They moved over his 
person, lingering some time at 
his boots, and then fastened on 
his face. There was bewilder- 
ment in them, but also curiosity. 
Their owner seemed to struggle 
for words, and he passed his 
tongue over his dry lips several 
times before he spoke. 

** You are—what ?” 

He spoke in English, but his 
hold on the language seemed to 
slip ; for when Leithen replied in 
the same tongue the opaque eyes 
showed no comprehension. 

“IT am a friend of your friends,” 
he said. ‘‘ We have come to help 
you. I have the brother of Lew 
Frizel with me.” 

After a pause he repeated the 
last sentence in French. Some 
word in it caught Galliard’s atten- 
tion. His face suddenly became 
twisted with anxiety, and he tried 
to raise himself on his bed. Words 
poured from him, words tumbling 
over each other, the French of 
Quebec. He seemed to be implor- 
ing someone to wait for him—to 
let him rest a little and then he 
would go on—an appeal couched in 
queer childish language, much of 
which Leithen could not under- 
stand. And always, like the 
keynote of a threnody, came the 
word Riviére—and Riviére again— 
and once Riviére du Ceur Malade. 

The partner of Ravelstons’ had 
suffered a strange transformation. 
Leithen realised that it would be 
idle to try to link this man’s 
memory with his New York life. 
He had gone back into a very old 
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world, the world of his childhood 
and his ancestors, and though it 
might terrify him it was for the 
moment his only world. 

The babbling continued. As 
Leithen listened to it the word 
that seemed to emerge from the 
confusion was Lew’s name. It 
was on Lew that Galliard’s world 
was now centred. If he was to be 
brought back to his normal self 
Lew must be the chief instrument. 
. .. And Lew was mad himself, 
raving mad, far away in the 
mountains on a crazy hunt for a 
mystic river. A sudden sense of 
the lunatic inconsequence of the 
whole business came over Leithen 
and forced from him a _ bitter 
laugh. That laugh had an odd 
effect upon Galliard, for it seemed 
to frighten him into silence. It 
was as if he had an answer to 
his appeals, an answer which 
slammed the door. 


Next day the cold was again 
extreme, but the sun was out for 
six hours, and the shelf in the 
forest was not uncomfortable. 


Johnny, after sniffing the air, 
pronounced on the weather. The 
first snow had fallen; there would 
be three days of heavy frost ; then 
for maybe ten days there would 
be a mild, bright spell; then a 
few weeks before Christmas would 
come the big snows and the 
fierce cold. The fine spell would 
enable him to finish the hut. A 
little drove of snow-buntings had 
passed yesterday; that meant, he 
said, since the birds were late in 
migrating, that winter would be 
late. 

“You call _ it 
Summer ?” 

“The Hares call it the White 
Goose Summer. It ends when 
the last white goose has started 
south.” 


the Indian 
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That day Leithen made an 
experiment. Galliard was mend- 
ing well, the wound in the leg 
was healing, he could eat better ; 
only his mind was still sick. It 
was important to find out whether 
the time had come to link his 
memory up with his recent past, 
to get him on the first stage on 
the road back to the sphere to 
which he belonged. 

He chose the afternoon, when 
his own fatigue compelled him to 
rest, and Galliard was likely to be 
wakeful after the bustle of the 
mid-day meal. He had reached 
certain conclusions. Galliard had 
lost all touch with his recent life. 
He had reverted to the traditions 
of his family, and now worshipped 
at ancestral shrines, and he had 


been mortally scared by the sight 


of the goddess. This fear did not 
impel him to mere flight, for he 
did not know where to flee to. 
It drove him to seek a refuge, and 
that refuge was Lew. He was as 


much under the spell of Lew as 
Lew was under the spell of his 


crazy river. 
lifted ? 

So far Galliard had been a mere 
automaton. He had spoken like 
@ waxwork managed by a ventrilo- 
quist. It was hardly possible to 
recognise a personality in that 
vacant face, muffled in a shaggy 
beard, and unlit by the expression- 
less eyes. Yet the man was 
regaining his health, his wound 
was healing fast, his cheeks had 
lost their famished leanness. As 
Leithen looked at him he found it 
hard to refrain from bitterness. 
He was giving the poor remnants 
of his strength to the service 
of a healthy animal with years 
of vigour before him. He felt 
cruelly the frailty of his own 
limbs and the hollowness of his 
chest. 

He crushed the thought down 


Could this spell be 
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and set himself to draw Galliard 
out of his cave. But the man’s 
wits seemed to be still wandering. 
Leithen plied him with discreet 
questions, but got an answer te 
neither French nor English. He 
refrained from speaking his wife’s 
name, and the names of his 
American friends, even of Ravel- 
stons’ itself, woke no response. 
He tried to link up with Chateau 
Gaillard and Clairefontaine—with 
Father Paradis—with Uncle Augus- 
tin—with the Galliards, Aristide 
and Paul Louis, who had died 
on the Arctic shores. But he 
might have been shouting at a 
cenotaph; for the man never 
answered, nor did any gleam of 
recognition show in his face. It 
was only when Leithen spoke 
again of Lew that there was a 
flicker of interest—more than a 
flicker, indeed, for the name 
seemed to stir some secret fear ; 
the pupils of the opaque eyes nar- 
rowed, the lean cheeks twitched, 
and Galliard whimpered like a lost 
dog. 

Leithen felt wretchedly ill all 
that day, but after supper, accord- 
ing to the strange fashion of his 
disease, he had a sudden increase 
of strength. He found that he 
could think clearly ahead and 
take stock of the position. Johnny, 
who was labouring hard all day, 
should have tumbled into bed 
after supper and slept the sleep 
of the just. But it was plain that 
there was too much on his mind 
for easy slumber. He sucked at 
his pipe, kept his eyes on the fire 
outside the open door, and spoke 
scarcely a word. 

“How is he getting on?” 
Leithen asked. 

‘Him? The feller? Fine, I 
guess. He’s a mighty tough body, 
for he ha’nt taken no scaith, 
barrin’ the loss of weight. He’ll be 
a’ aq 2 
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* But his mind is gone. He 
remembers nothing but what 
happened in the last weeks. A 
shutter has come down between 
him and his past life. He’s a 
child again.” 

“Ay. Ive known it happen. 
You see, he was scared out of 
his skin by somethin’—it may 
have been Lew, or it may have 
been jest loneliness. He’s got no 
sense in him, and it’s goin’ to take 
quite a time to get it back. That’s 
why I’m fixin’ this hut. He wants 
nursin’ and quiet, and a sort of 
feel that he’s safe, and for that 
you need four walls, even though 
they’re only raw lumber. If you 
was to take him out in the woods 
youd have him plumb ravin’, 
and maybe he’d never get better. 
T’ve seen the like before. It don’t 
do to play tricks with them wild 
places.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said 
Leithen. “Lew goes mad and 
terrifies Galliard and lets him 


lag behind so that he nearly 


perishes. Galliard has the horror 
of the wilds on him, but no 
horror of Lew. He seems to be 
crying for him like a child for his 
nurse.” 

“That’s so. That’s the way it 
works. The feller don’t know 
that his troubles was all Lew’s 
doin’. He’s gotten scared of 
loneliness in this darned great 
wild country, and he claws on to 
anything human. The only human 
thing near at hand is brother Lew. 
But that ain’t all. If it was all 
you and me might take Lew’s 
place, for I guess we’re human 
enough. But, as I figure it, Lew 
has let him in on his Sick Heart 
daftness and kind of enthused 
him about it, and, the feller bein’ 
sick anyhow, it has got possession 
of his mind. You told me back 
in Quebec that he’d got a notion, 
which runs in his family, of pushing 
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north, and we seen the two graves 
at Ghost River.” 

“Still, I don’t understand,” 
said Leithen. ‘“‘ He’s frightened 
of the wilds, and yet he hankers 
to get deeper into them, right to 
@ place where nobody’s ever 
been.” 

Johnny shook out his pipe. 

*He’s not thinkin’ of the Sick 
Heart as part of the woods. He’s 
thinkin’ of it the same as Lew, as 
a sort of Noo Jerusalem—the kind 
of place where everything’ll be a’ 
right. He and Lew ain’t thinkin’ 
of it with sane minds, and if 
Lew’s there now he won’t be 
lookin’ at it with sane eyes. Sick 
Heart is a mighty good name for 
it.” 

“What sort of place do you 
think it is?” 

*‘An ordinary creek, I guess. 
It’s hard to get near, and that’s 
maybe why Lew’s crazy about it. 
My father used to have a sayin’ 
that he got out of Scotland, 
‘ Far-away hills is always shiny.’ ”’ 

“Then how is Galliard to be 
cured of this madness ?” 

“We've got to get Lew back to 
him—and Lew in his right mind. 
At least, that’s how I figure it. 
I mind once I was huntin’ with the 
Caribou-Eaters on the Thelon, 
east of Great Slave Lake. There 
was an Indian boy—Two-sticks 
his name was—and he come 
under the spell of my Chapewyan 
hunter, him they called White 
Partridge. Well, the trip came 
to an end and we all went home, 
but next year I heard that Two- 
sticks had been queer all winter. 
He wasn’t cured until they fetched 
old White Partridge to him, and 
that meant a three-hundred-mile 
trip from Nelson Forks to the 
Snowdrift River.” 

** How can we get Lew back ?”’ 

“Goda’mighty knows! If I 
was here on my own I’d be on his 
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trail like a timber wolf. Maybe 
he’s sick in body as well as in 
mind. Anyhow, he’s alone, and 
it ain’t good to be alone down 
North, and he’s all that’s left to 
me in the family line. But I 
can’t leave here. I took-on a 
job with you and I’ve got to go 
through with it. There’s the feller, 
too, to nurse, and he'll want a 
tidy bit o’ nursin’. And there’s 
you, mister. You're a pretty sick 
man.” 

“Go after Lew and fetch him 
back and I'll stay here.” 

Johnny shook his head. 

Nothin’ doin’. You can’t 
finish this hut. The Hares are 
willin’ enough, but they’ve got to 
be told what to do. And soon 
there’ll be need of huntin’ for 
fresh supplies, for so far we've 
been livin’ mostly on what we 
back-packed in. And we’ve got 
to send out to the Hares’ camp 
for some things. Besides, you 
ain’t used to the woods, and what’s 
easy for me would be one big 
trouble for you. But most of all 
you're sick—God-awful sick—a 
whole lot sicker than the feller. 
So I say Nothin’ doin’, though ’'m 
sure obliged to you. We've got 
to carry on with our job and trust 
to God to keep an eye on brother 
Lew.” 

Leithen did not reply. There 
was a stubborn sagacious dutiful- 
ness in that bullet head, that 
kindly Scots face, and those stead- 
fast blue eyes which was beyond 
argument. 


He spent a restless night, for 
he felt that the situation was 
slipping out of his control. He 
had come here to expend the last 
remnants of his bodily strength 
in a task on which his mind could 
dwell, and so escape the morbidity 
of passively awaiting death. He 
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had fulfilled part of that task, 
but he was as yet a long way from 
success. Galliard’s mind had still 
to be restored to its normal groove. 
This could only be done—at least 
so Johnny said—by fetching and 
restoring to sanity the man who 
was the key to its vagaries. 
Johnny could not be spared, so 
why should he not go himself on 
Lew’s trail, with one of the Hares 
to help him? It was misery to 
hang about this camp, feeling his 
strength ebbing and getting no 
further on with his job. That 
would be dying like a rat in a 
hole. If it had to be, far better 
to have found a hole among the 
comforts of home. If he followed 
Lew he would at anyrate die in 
his boots, and whether he succeeded 
or failed the end would come while 
he was fighting. 

He told Johnny of his decision, 
and at first was derided. He 
would not last two days. A Hare 
might be a good enough tracker, 
but he wanted a white man to 
guide him, one who was no 
novice. The road to the Sick 
Heart was admittedly difficult and 
could only be traversed, if at all, 
by a fit man. There might be 
storms and the mountains made 
impassable. Moreover, what would 
he say to Lew, to whom he was a 
stranger. If Lew was found he 
would for certain resent any in- 
trusion in his lair. This was the 
point to which Johnny always 
returned. 

**'You’ve heard of mad trappers 
and the trouble they give the 
Mounties. If Lew’s mad he'll 
shoot, and he don’t miss.” 

**T know all that,” said Leithen, 
“and I’ve made my book for it. 
You must understand that anyhow 
I am going to die pretty soon. If 
I hurry on my death a little in an 
honest way, I won’t be the loser. 
That’s how I look at it. If I 
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never get to Lew, and perish on 
the road—why, that’s that. If I 
find Lew, and his gun finds me 
—well, that’s that. There is just 
the odd chance that I may per- 
suade him to be reasonable and 
bring him back here, and that is a 
chance I’m bound to take. Don’t 
you worry about me, for I tell 
you I’m taking the easiest way. 
Since I’ve got to die, I want to 
die standing.” 

Johnny held out hishand. ‘‘ You 
got me beat, mister. Lew and 
myself ain’t reckoned timid folk, 
but for real sand there’s not your 
like on this darned continent.” 


Leithen found the ascent of the 
first ridge from the valley bottom 
a stern business ; for Lew had not 
zigzagged for ease but had cut 
his blazes in the straight line of a 
crow’s flight. But once at the 
top the road led westerly along a 
crest, the trees thinned out, and 
he had a prospect over an immense 
shining world. 

The taller of the Hares, the one 
he called Big Klaus, was his com- 
panion. He himself travelled light, 
carrying little except a blanket 
and extra clothing, but the Indian 
had a monstrous pack which 
seemed in no way to incommode 
him. He had the light tent (the 
hut being now far enough advanced 
to move Galliard into it), a rifle 
and shot-gun, axes, billy-can, 
kamiks to replace moccasins, and 
two pairs of snowshoes. The last 
were of a type new to Leithen— 
not the round ‘bear-paws’ of 
Eastern Canada made for the 
deep snow of the woods, but long 
narrow things, very light, con- 
structed of two separate rods 
joined by a toe-piece, and raised 
in front at a sharp angle. The 
centres were of coarse babiche 
with a large mesh, so as to pick 
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up the least amount of snow; 
and, since the meshing entered the 
frame by holes and was not 
whipped round it, the wooden 
surface was as smooth as skis. 
On such snoes, Johnny said, an 
active man could travel forty 
miles in a day. 

Once the ridge had been gained, 
Leithen found that his breath 
came a little more easily. He 
seemed to have entered a world 
where the purity of the air was 
@ positive thing, not the mere 
absence of impure matter but the 
quintessence of all that was vital 
in Nature. The Indian summer 
forecast by Johnny had begun. 
There was a shuddering under- 
current of cold, but the sun 
shone, and though it gave light 
rather than warmth, it took much 
of the bleakness out of the land- 
scape. Also there was no wind. 
The huge amphitheatre, from the 
icy summit of the central peak 
to the gullies deep cut in the 
black volcanic rock, was as quiet 
as & summer mill-pond. Yet 
there was nothing kindly in this 
peace; it seemed unnatural, as 
if the place were destined for 
strife. On the scarps the little 
spruces were bent and ragged 
with the winds, and the many 
bald patches were bleached by 
storms. This cold raw hill-top 
world was not made for peace; 
its temporary gentleness was a 
trap to lure the unwary into its 
toils. 

It was not difficult to follow 
Lew’s blazes, and in a little 
swamp they found his tracks. He 
must be a bigger man than Johnny, 
Leithen thought, or else heavily 
laden, for the footprints went 
deep. 

The Hare plodded steadily on 
with his queer intoed stride. He 
could talk some English, and 
would answer questions, but he 
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never opened a conversation. He 
was a merciful man, and kept 
turning in his tracks to look at 
Leithen, and when he thought 
he seemed weary promptly dropped 
his pack and squatted on the 
ground. His methods of cooking 
and camping were not Johnny’s, 
but in their way they were efficient. 
At the mid-day and evening meals 
he had a fire going at miraculous 
speed with his flint and steel and 
pink-box, and he could make a 
good bed even of comfortless 
spruce boughs. His weapon was 
a cheap breech-loader obtained 
from some trader, and with it he 
managed to shoot an occasional 
partridge or ptarmigan, so that 
Leithen had his bowl of soup. 
The second night out he made a 
kind of Dutch oven and roasted 
@ porcupine, after parboiling it, 
and he cooked ash-cakes which 
were nearly as palatable as the 
pease-meal bannocks which Leithen 
had eaten in his youth. 

That second night he talked. 
It had been a melancholy summer ; 
for it had been foretold that 
many of the Hare people would 
presently die, and the whole tribe 
had fasted and prepared for their 
end. The manner of death had 
not been predicted—it might be 
famine, or disaster, or a stupendous 
storm. They had been scolded 
for this notion by Father Duplessis 
at Fort Bannerman and by Father 
Wentzel at the mountain camp ; 
and before the end of the summer 
the spirits of the tribe had risen, 
and most believed that the danger 
had passed. But not all; some 
wise men thought that bad trouble 
was coming in the winter. 

“It is not good to wait too 
long on death,” said Big Klaus. 
“Better that it should come 
suddenly when it is not expected.” 
He looked reflectively at Leithen 
as if he knew that here was one 
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who was in the same case as the 
Hares. 

For three days they followed 
the network of ridges according 
to Lew’s blazing. They seemed 
rarely to lose elevation, for they 
passed gullies and glens by the 
scarps at their head-waters. But 
nevertheless they had been steadily 
descending; for the great rift 
where the Sick Heart was believed 
to flow was no longer in the pros- 
pect, and the hanging glaciers, 
the ice couloirs and arétes, and 
the poised avalanches of the 
central peak now overhung and 
dominated the landscape. 

It was a strange world through 
which Leithen stumbled, conserv- 
ing his strength greedily and 
doling it out like a miser. There 
was sun, light, no great cold, no 
wind; but with all these things 
there was no kindness. Some- 
thing had gone out of the air, and 
that something was hope. Night 
was closing down—a long night 
from which there would be a 
slow wakening. Scarcely a bird 
could be seen, and there was no 
small, innocent, frightened beast to 
scurry into hiding. Everything 
that could move had gone to 
sanctuary against the coming 
wrath. The tattered pines, the 
bald blanched pastures, were no 
more @ home for life than the 
pinnacles of intense ice that glit- 
tered in mid-heaven. Dawn came 
punctually, and noon, and night- 
fall, and yet the feeling was of a 
perpetual twilight. 

In these last weeks Leithen’s 
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food and fine weather did not 
lighten it. Every hour he was 
looking at marvels of natural 
beauty and magnificence, but they 
did not affect him. Life now 
awoke no response in him, and he 
remembered that some wise man 
had thus defined death. The 


thought gave him a queer comfort. 
He was already dead ; there only 
remained the simple snapping of 
the physical cord. 


They came on it suddenly in 
the afternoon of the third day. 
The scraggy forest of jackpines, 
which seemed to stretch to the 
very edge of the snows, suddenly 
gave place to empty air, and 
Leithen found himself staring 
breathlessly not up, but down— 
down into a chasm nearly a mile 
wide and two thousand feet deep. 
From his feet the ground fell 
away in screes to a_ horizontal 
rib of black rock, below which, in 
a blue mist very far down, were 
the links of a river. Beyond it 
were meadows and woods, and the 
woods were not of scrub pine, but 
of tall timber—from one or two 
trees in scattered clumps he judged 
them to be a hundred feet high. 
Beyond them again the opposite 
wall rose sheer to fantastic aiguilles 
of dark rock. He was looking at 
some mighty volcanic rift which 
made a moat to the impregnable 
castle of the snows. 

The strength seemed to go from 
his limbs, and he collapsed among 
the crowberries and pine cones. 
He fumbled in a pocket to find 
his single Zeiss glass, but gave up 
the search when he realised the 
weakness of his hands. This 
sudden vision had drained the 
power from his body by its intense 
quickening of his senses and mind. 
It seemed to him that he was 
looking at the most marvellous 
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spectacle ever vouchsafed to man. 
The elements were commonplace 
—stone and wood, water and earth 
—but so had been the pigments 
of a Raphael. The celestial 
Demiurge had combined them into 
@ masterpiece. 

He lay full in the pale sun, and 
the air was mild and mellow. As 
his eyes thirstily drank in the 
detail he saw that there was 
little colour in the scene. Nearly 
all was subfusc, monochrome, 
and yet so exquisite was the 
modelling that there was nothing 
bleak in it; the impression rather 
was of a chaste, docile luxuriance. 
The valley bottom, so far as he 
could see it, seemed to be as 
orderly as a garden. The Sick 
Heart was like a Highland salmon 
river, looping itself among pools 
and streams with wide beaches of 
pebbles, beaches not black like 
the enclosing cliffs, but shining 
white. Along its course, and 
between the woods, were meadows 
of wild hay, now a pale russet 
against the ripple of the stream 
and the evergreen of the trees. 
. - - Something from his past 
awoke in Leithen. He was far 
up in the Arctic north. Winter 
had begun, and even in this false 
summer the undercurrent of cold 
was stinging his fingers through 
his mitts. But it was not loneli- 
ness or savagery that was the 
keynote of this valley. Pastoral 
breathed from it ; it was comfort- 
ing and habitable. He could 
picture it in its summer pride, a 
symphony of mild airs and singing 
waters. Stripped and blanched 
as it was, it had a preposterous 
suggestion of green meadows and 
Herrick and sheep. 

“We'll camp here,” he told 
Big Klaus. ‘“‘ There’s nothing to 
show us the road down. It’ll take 
some finding.” 

He found the Zeiss glass at last 
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and tried to make out further 
details. There must be hot springs, 
he thought, natural in a volcanic 
country ; that would explain the 
richness of the herbage. The place, 
too, was cunningly sheltered from 
the prevailing winds, and probably 
most of the river that he could 
see never froze. That svould mean 
wildfowl and fish, even in the 
depths of winter.... He pocketed 
his glass, for he did not want to 
learn more. He was content with 
what he saw. No wonder the 
valley had cast its spell on the 
old Indian chief and on Lew 
Frizel. It was one of those sacred 
places on which Nature had so 
lavished her art that it had the 
magic’ of a shrine. 

Big Klaus made camp in a 
little half-moon of shingle on the 
verge of the cliffs, with trees to 
shelter it on north and east. He 


built an enormous fire on a basis 
of split wood, piled like a little 
wigwam, and felled two spruces 


so that they met in the centre 
of the heap, and as their ends 
burned away would slip farther 
down and keep alight without 
tending until morning. 

“It will be very cold,” said the 
Hare, sniffing towards the north 
like a pointer-dog. 

Leithen ate little at supper, for 
his mind was in a fever. He had 
won a kind of success as he was 
nearing the brink of death; for 
he had found something which 
other men had longed to find and 
about which the world knew 
nothing. Some day there would 
be books of travel and guide- 
books, and inevitably it would 
be written that among the dis- 
coverers of the secret valley was 
one Edward Leithen, who had 
once been His Majesty’s Attorney- 
General in England, and who died 
soon afterwards.... This un- 
expected feat obscured the fact 
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that he had also found Galliard ; 
for, setting out on one task, he 
had accidentally accomplished a 
greater, like Saul the son of Kish, 
who, seeking his father’s asses, 
stumbled upon a kingdom. 

The big fire roared and crackled 
at the mouth of the little tent, 
and beyond it was a blue immen- 
sity, sapphire in the mid-heavens, 
but of a milky turquoise above the 
mountains where the moon was 

He fell asleep early, and awoke 
after midnight to a changing 
world. The fire had sunk, but it 
was still fierce around the point 
where the spruce trunks inter- 
sected. The moon had set and 
the sky was hung with stars and 
planets—not inlaid, but hung; 
for the globes of sheer light were 
patently suspended in the heavens, 
and it seemed as if the eye could 
see behind them into aboriginal 
darkness. The air had suddenly 
become bitterly cold—cold almost 
beyond bearing. The shudder 
which had for some days lurked 
behind the sunlight had sharpened 
to an icy rigour. Frost like a 
black concrete was settling over 
everything, gumming the eyes and 
lips together. He buried his head 
under his blankets, but could not 
get warm again. .. . 

Some time towards dawn he 
fell into an uneasy sleep. When 
he awoke, Big Klaus was tending 
the fire, white as an icicle and 
bent double against the fury of a 
north-west wind. Snow was drift- 
ing in flakes like a pigeon’s egg. 
With a bound winter had come 
upon them. 

Movement was impossible, and 
the two men lay all day in the 
tent, Leithen half in a stupor; 
for the sudden onrush of cold 
seemed to have drained the rem- 
nants of his strength. With the 
snow the first rigour abated, and 
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presently the wind sank, and the 
smoke of the fire no longer choked 
the tent. The Hare split wood 
and rose every hour or so to tend 
the fire; for the rest he dozed, 
but he had a clock in his brain 
and he was never behindhand in 
his stoking. There was no fresh 
meat, so he cooked bacon and 
camp biscuit for luncheon, and 
for supper made a_ wonderful 
stew of tinned bully-beef and 
beans. 

At twilight the snow ceased, 
and with the dark the cold 
deepened. The silence deepened, 
too, except for trees cracking 
in the fierce stricture of the 
frost. 

Leithen had regained some 
vitality during the day, enough 
to let him plan ahead. It was 
his business to get down into the 
valley, where, beyond question, 
Lew had preceded him. It would 
be hard ‘to find Lew’s route; for 
there were no trees to blaze, and 
the weather of the past week would 
have obliterated his trail. To a 
mountaineer’s eye it seemed an 
ugly place to descend, for the 
rock did not fissure well into 
footholds and handgrips. But the 
snow might solve the problem. 
The wind from the north-west 
had plastered it against the eastern 
side of the valley, the side on which 
they had made camp. It must 
have filled the couloirs and made 
it possible to get down by step- 
cutting or glissade. He had only 
two fears—whether his body was 
not too feeble, and whether the 
Hare was sufficient of a moun- 
taineer for the attempt. 

Morning brought no fresh snow, 
and the extreme cold seemed to 
slacken. Leithen thought that it 
could not be more than ten degrees 
below zero. Having an immediate 
practical task before him, he 
found himself possessed of a cer- 
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tain energy. He ate his meagre 
breakfast almost with relish, and 
immediately after was on his feet. 
There must be no delay in getting 
down into the valley. 

With Big Klaus he explored the 
rim of the cliffs, following the 
valley downward, as he was cer- 
tain Lew had done. Mercifully it 
was easy going ; for with the trees 
withdrawn from the scarp there 
was no tangle of undergrowth, 
and what normally might have 
been loose screes was now firm 
snow. 

For a little the cliffs overhung 
or fell sheer. Then came fissures 
by which, in open weather, a 
trained mountaineer might have 
descended, but which now were 
ice-choked and impossible. Leithen 
had walked more than a mile and 
come very near the limit of his 
strength before he found what he 
sought. The rocks fell back into 
a V-shaped bay, and down the 
bay to the valley floor swept a 
great wave of snow, narrow at 
the top and spreading out fan- 
wise beneath. The angle was not 
more than thirty or thirty-five 
degrees. This must have been 
Lew’s route, and no doubt he 
had had to face awkward rock- 
falls and overhangs, which now 
were obliterated in one great 
smooth white swirl. Leithen got 
out his glass and searched the 
lower slopes. No, there seemed to 
be no snags there; a good skier 
would tackle the descent without 
a thought. 

“We must shift our stuff here,” 
he told the Hare. ‘But first 
make a fire or I will freeze.” 

He cowered beside the blaze 
until Big Klaus had brought up 
the camp baggage. They cooked 
the mid-day meal, and then ran- 
sacked the stores. There was rope, 
but not enough of it. First, they 
must pack their kit so that it 
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would be kept together in the 
descent; for Leithen knew what 
a@ sepulchre snow-drifts could be 
for a man’s belongings. Then he 
would have liked another hundred 
feet of rope for the Hare and 
himself. He meant to go down 
slowly and carefully, feeling his 
way and humouring his wretched 
body. 

The baggage took up every inch 
of rope. Leithen had the gun 
and rifle lashed on his own back, 
and the rest made up a huge 
bundle which was attached to 
Big Klaus and himself by short 
lengths of cord. It was the best 
he could do; but it was an un- 
wieldy contraption, and he prayed 
that there might be no boulders 
or pockets in the imperfectly 
seen lower reaches, for it would 
be impossible to steer a course. 
The Hare was sent into the wood 
to cut two long poles. He did not 
seem to realise the purpose until 
he returned and Leithen explained 
what must be done. 

“The snow is firm enough,” he 
said. “It will give good foot- 
holds. One step at a_ time, 
remember, and we must never 
move together. I stand still 
when you move. For God’s sake 
keep your balance. If you slip, 
turn on your face and dig in 
your hands and feet. Don’t let 
the kit pull you out of your steps. 
You understand ? ” 

He repeated the instructions 
several times, but Big Klaus 
stared at him dully. When at 
last he realised that it was pro- 
posed to descend the shoot, he 
shook his head violently. He 
patted his stomach and made 
the motions of one about to be 
sick. Twice he went to the edge 
and peered down, and each time 
there was something like panic in 
his heavy eyes. 


*““Come on! There’s no time 
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to be lost. Even if we roll all the 
way it won’t kill us.” 

Leithen took two steps down, 
leaning inward as he moved. 

“Come on, you fool!” 

The Hare put out a foot, like a 
timid bather in cold water. He 
was a brave man; for, though he 
was mortally afraid, he kept his 
eyes away from the void and 
imitated Leithen in hugging the 
slope. 

At first all went well. The 
gradient was steeper than had ap- 
peared above, but not much, and, 
though the baggage wobbled and 
swayed, they managed to keep 
their balance. 

They had emerged from the 
throat of the couloir, and were 
out on the fan of the lower and 
easier slopes when disaster over- 
took them. The Hare miscalcu- 
lated a foothold at a place where 
there was glazed ice on the snow, 
and shot downward on his back. 
He, and the weight of the baggage, 
plucked Leithen from his stance, 
and the next second the whole 
outfit had started a mad glissade. 
The rope round Leithen’s middle 
choked the breath out of him. 
He cannoned into the baggage 
and ricochetted off; he cannoned 
into Big Klaus; his mouth and 
eyes were choked with snow; 
some rib of rock or ice caught his 
thigh and hurt him. ... Once, 
climbing at Courmayeur alone, 
he had slipped on a snow-field and 
been whirled to what he believed 
to be his end in a _ bergschrund 
(which happened to be nearly 
full of snow into which he had 
dropped comfortably). Now once 
again, before his senses left him, 
he had the same certainty of 
death and the same apathy. ... 


He recovered consciousness to 
find the Hare attempting a kind 
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of rough massage of his lean 
chest. For a minute or two he 
lay comatose, breathing heavily, 
but not suffering pain except for 
his bruised thigh. Slowly, with 
immense difficulty, he tested his 
body for damage. There seemed 
to be little—no concussion—the 
bruise—the breath knocked out 
of him, but returning under the 
Hare’s ministrations. It was not 
until he tried to get to his feet 
that he realised how much the 
glissade had taken toll of his 
strength. 

The valley bottom was like a 
new creation, for the whole flavour 
of the landscape was changed. 
It was no longer the roof of the 
world where the mind and eye 
were inured to far horizons, but 
a place enclosed, muffled, defended 
by great rock bastions from the 
bleak upper air. Against the 
eastern wall the snow lay piled 
in big drifts, but there was no 
snow on the western side and 


very little in the intervening 


meadows. In these same meadows 
there were what looked like frozen 
pools, but the rigour of the frost 
had not touched the whole river ; 
for below one of the patches of 
forest there was a gleam of 
running water. There was not 
a breath of wind; the slanting 
sunlight gilded the russet grasses 
and snow patches; the air was 
unbelievably mild. Here in this 
fantastic sanctuary was nothing 
of North America. Apart from 
the sheer containing walls the 
scene might have been a North- 
umbrian pasture in an English 
December. 

But all the pith had gone out 
of him. It seemed as if the 
strain of the descent had damaged 
some nerve control, for his weak- 
ness was worse than pain. He 
struggled to his feet and clutched 
at the Hare to keep himself from 
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falling. The latter had got the 
baggage straightened out and was 
restrapping the guns. He nodded 
down the valley— 

“He has gone that way,” he 
said. But how he had guessed 
Lew’s route he did not tell, nor 
did the other inquire. 

For to Lei/hen it looked as if 
in this strange place he had got 
very near his journey’s end. He 
toiled in the wake of the Hare 
for something less than a mile, 
counting each step, utterly 
oblivious of anything but the 
dun herbage underfoot. He tried 
to step in the Indian’s prints, 
but found them too long for his 
enfeebled legs. He who had once 
had the stride of a mountaineer 
now teetered like an affected 
woman. He made little bets 
with himself—how many steps 
until he fell ?—would Big Klaus 
turn back, see his distress, and 
stop of his own accord?... 
The latter guess was right. The 
Indian, turning, saw a face like 
death, and promptly flung down 
his pack and announced that he 
would make camp. 

There was a patch of gravel 
where the stream made a sharp 
bend, and there, in the lee of a 
tall coppice, a fire was lit. The 
Hare had to loosen the light pack 
from Leithen’s shoulders, for he 
had lost all muscular power. His 
fingers seemed to bend back on 
him if he tried to lift a blanket. 
Also his breath was so trouble- 
some that in that open place he 
panted like a man suffocating in 
a hole. The fit passed, and by 
the time the tent was up and 
the beds laid his main trouble was 
his desperate weakness. Big Klaus 
fed him for supper with gruel and 
strong tea, but he was able to 
swallow little. His throat was as 
impotent as his hands and legs. 

But his mind was no longer 
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wholly apathetic, for he had 
stumbled on a queer corner of 
recollection. He had been con- 
scious of the apathy of his memory. 
Had he been able to choose, he 
would have been glad in those 
evil days to ‘count his mercies,’ 
to remember with a wry satis- 
faction the many pleasant things 
in his life. No present misery 
could kill his gratitude for past 
joys. But the past had remained 
a closed book to him, and he had 
had no thoughts except for the 
moment. 

Now suddenly, with blinding 
clearness, he saw a picture. Out- 
side his bedroom door, in a passage 
on the upper floor of the old 
Scots country house of his boyhood, 
there had hung a print. It was a 
Munich photogravure called Das 
Todten Insel, and showed an 
island of tall cliffs, and within 
their angle a grove of cypresses, 
while a barge full of bent and 
shrouded figures approached this 


home of the dead. The place 
was Sick Heart Valley—the same 
sheer cliffs, the same dark, ever- 


green trees; the Hare and he, 
bowed and muffled figures, were 
approaching the graveyard... . 
As a boy he had been puzzled by 
the thing, but rather liked it. 
As he dashed out on a spring 
morning its sombreness had pleased 
him by its contrast with his own 
sunlit world. ... Now, though 
he saw the picture of those April 
days, he could not recapture the 
faintest flavour of that spring 
rapture. He saw only the dark 
photogravure on the distempered 
passage wall, and his interest 
was: faintly touched by its likeness 
to his present environment... . 
Surely he was already dead, for 
he had ceased to react to life ! 
Through the open tent door he 
could see the northern heavens 
ablaze with the aurora. The frost 
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was closing down again; for the 
Dancers seemed to give out a 
crackling sound, as if the sky were 
the back-cloth of a stage with the 
painted canvas strained to crack- 
ing point. The spectacle did not 
stir his apathy. This blanched 
world was rioting in colour, but 
it was still blanched and bleached, 
the enemy of all life. 

As he lay wakeful, scarcely 
conscious of the dull pain in his 
chest or of the spasms in his 
breathing, but desperately aware 
of his weakness, he felt the shadow 
of eternity deepening over him. 
Like Job, the last calamities had 
come to him. Thank heaven he 
was free from loquacious friends ! 
Like Job, he bowed his head and 
had no impulse to rebel. The 
majesty of God filled his universe. 
He was coming face to face with 
his religion. 

He had always been in his own 
way a religious man. Brought up 
under the Calvinistic shadow, he 
had accepted a simple evangel 
which, as he grew older, had 
mellowed and broadened. At 
Oxford he had rationalised it in 
his philosophical studies, but he 
had never troubled to make it a 
self-sufficing logical creed. Cer- 
tain facts were the buttresses of 
his faith, and the chief of them 
was the omnipotence and omni- 
presence of God. He had always 
detested the glib little humanism 
of most of his contemporaries. 

But his creed had remained 
something aloof from his life. He 
had no communion with the omni- 
potent God and no craving for 
it. It rarely impinged on his 
daily experience. When things 
went well he felt a dim gratitude 
to Omnipotence ; when badly, it 
was a comfort to tell himself that 
it was God’s will and to take 
misfortune cheerfully. In the war 
it had been different. Then he 
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felt a relation so close as to be 
almost communion—that he was 
not only under God’s ultimate 
command, but under His direct 
care. That was why his nerves 
had been so steady. It was foolish 
to worry about what was pre- 
ordained. 

Then had come long years of 
spiritual sloth. The world had 
been too much with him. But 
certain habits had _ continued. 
Still in his heart he had praised 
God for the pleasures of life, and 
had taken disappointments with 
meekness, as part of a divine 
plan. Always, when he reflected, 
he had been conscious of being a 
puppet in almighty hands. So 
he had never been much cast down 
or much puffed up. He had passed 
as a modest man—a pose, some 
said; a congenital habit, said 
others. His friends had told him 
that if he had only pushed himself 
he might have been Prime Minister. 
Foolish! These things were 
ordained. 

Now his castles had been tumbled 
down. Pleasant things they had 
been, even if made of pasteboard ; 
in his heart he had always known 
that they were pasteboard. Here 
was no continuing city. God had 
seen fit to change the sunlight for 
a very dark shadow. Well, under 
the shadow he must not quail 
but keep his head high, not in 
revolt or in defiance, but because 
He who had made him in His image 
expected such courage. ‘‘ Though 
Thou slay me yet will I trust in 
Thee.” 

There was no shade of grievance 
in Leithen’s mind, still less self- 
pity. There was almost a grim 
kind of gratitude. He was now 
alone with God. In these bleak 
immensities the world of man 
had fallen away to an infinite 
distance, and the chill of eternity 
was already on him. He had no 
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views about an after life. That 
was for God’s providence to decree. 
He was an atom in infinite space, 
the humblest of slaves waiting on 
the command of an august master. 

He remembered a phrase of 
Cromwell’s about putting his mouth 
in the dust. That was his mood 
now, for he felt above everything 
his abjectness. In his old bustling 
world there were the works of 
man’s hands all around to give a 
false impression of man’s power. 
But here the hand of God had 
blotted out life for millions of 
miles and made a great tract of 
the inconsiderable ball which was 
the earth like the infinite inter- 
stellar spaces which had never 
heard of man. 


He woke to a cold which seemed 
to sear that part of his face which 
the blanket left exposed. There 
was a great rosy light all about 
the tent, which the frost particles 


turned into a sparkling mist. 
The Hare stood above him. 


“There is a man,” he said, 
“beyond the river under the 
rocks. I have seen a smoke.” 

The news gave Leithen the extra 
incentive that made it possible 
for him to rise. He hung on to 
the Hare’s shoulder, and it was 
in that posture that he drank some 
strong tea and swallowed a mouth- 
ful of biscuit. The smoke, he 
was told, was perhaps a mile 
distant in a nook of the cliffs. 
The long pool of the river was 
frozen hard, and beyond it was 
open ground. 

Leithen’s strength seemed sud- 
denly to wax. A fever had taken 
him, a fever to be up and doing, 
to finish off his business once for 
all. His weakness was almost a 
physical anguish, and there was 
@ horrid background of nausea. 
. - « But what did it all matter ? 
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He was very near his journey’s 
end. One way or another in a 
few hours he would be quit of his 
misery. 

The Hare guided him—indeed, 
half carried him—over the frozen 
hummocks of the pool. Beyond 
was a slight rise, and from that a 
thin spire of smoke could be seen 
in an angle of the cliffs. In the 
shelter of the rise Leithen halted. 

“You must stay here,’ he told 
the Indian, “‘ and see what happens 
to me. If I am killed you will go 
back to where we came from and 
tell my friend what has happened. 
He may want to come here, and 
in that case you will show him the 
road. If I do not die now you 
will make camp for yourself a 
little way off, and at dawn to- 
morrow you will come where the 
smoke is. If I am alive you may 
help me. If I am dead you must 
return to my friend. Do you 
understand ? ” 

The Hare shook his head. The 
orders seemed to be unacceptable, 
and Leithen had to repeat them 
again before he nodded in acquies- 
cence. 

“Good-bye,” he said. ‘God 
bless you for an honest man.” 

The turf was frozen hard, but 
it was as level as a croquet lawn 
and made easy walking. All 
Leithen’s attention was concen- 
trated on his crazy legs. They 
wobbled and shambled and 
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sprawled, and each step was a 
separate movement which had to 
be artfully engineered. He took 
to counting them—ten, twenty, 
thirty, one hundred. He seemed 
to have made no progress. Two 
hundred, three hundred—here he 
had to scramble in and out of a 
small watercourse—four hundred, 
five hundred. 

A cry made him lift his eyes, 
and he saw a man perhaps two 
hundred yards distant. 

The man was shouting, but he 
could not hear what he said. A 
horrid nausea was beginning to 
afflict him—the overpowering sick- 
ness which comes to men who 
reach the extreme limits of their 
strength. Then there was a sound 
which was not the human voice, 
and something sang not far from 
his left shoulder. He had taken 
perhaps six farther steps when the 
same something passed somewhere 
on his right. 

His dulled brain told him the 
meaning of it. ‘“‘He must be 
bracketing,” he said to himself. 
“The third shot will get me in 
the heart or the head, and then 
all will be over.” He found himself 
longing for it as a sick man longs 
for the morning. But it did not 
come. Instead came the nausea 
and the extremity of weakness. 
The world swam in a black mist, 
and strength fled from his limbs, 
like air from a slit bladder. 


(Z'o be continued.) 








HUMILIATION WEEK. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL C. H. STOCKLEY. 


Many years’ close acquaintance 
with wild animals is apt, from 
the big game hunter’s point of 
view, to engender a feeling of 
condescension towards even the 
larger game, usually classed as 
dangerous, and in course of time 
I acquired this rather snobbish 
attitude of superiority over the 
poor brute beast. But recently I 
have had some severe shocks 
administered in the pursuit of 
camera stalking. 

There can be no doubt that the 
possession of a rifle, a licence to 
shoot, and the desire to acquire a 
trophy create a readiness to quench 
at the outset any offensive projected 
by the lower mammalian genera, 
which inclines the hunter to a self- 
complacency amounting to con- 
descension towards them. In 
photography this is all changed ; 
for the last thing one wants to do 
is to disturb country by firing a 
shot. And the necessity for a 
closer approach than is required 
for the purpose of shooting the 
beast, and the encumbrance of a 
heavy camera as well as the rifle, 
field-glasses, and other parapher- 
nalia, hamper movement and con- 
siderably reduce the speed of one’s 
get-away to the nearest tree or 
cover. Personally I have now 
brought to a fine art the selection 
of a climbable tree, and the 
estimation of the distance from it 
to which I think it is safe to 
venture. 

Yet even two rather hectic inci- 
dents with rhino and buffalo had 
failed to subdue my innate com- 
placency or induce me to regard 
wild animals of the ‘dangerous’ 
class with the real respect to 


which they are entitled. But 
recently. I had more ‘incidents’ 
packed into a single week than 
in all my years of big-game 
shooting and photography; and 
I came home feeling mentally 
bruised and subdued to an extent 
that has induced me to call that 
strenuous seven days ‘ Humiliation 
Week.’ 

We arrived at Euphorbia Camp 
about noon: ‘we’ being myself, 
Kibogo the camera boy, the cook, 
and his assistant ; Euphorbia Camp 
is situated about forty miles 
south-east of Mount Kenya, where 
the tent is pitched beside a fine 
euphorbia tree on a knoll. This 
overlooks a small valley holding 
one of the many little rivers 
which flow down from that beauti- 
ful snow-capped mountain. 

As usual, Kago the headman was 
soon helping to pitch the tent and 
giving us the local news of game. 
Kago used to come out with me ; 
but we were once between a big 
herd of buffalo and the cover 
which they were determined to 
reach. Kago drew the only re- 
maining and thorniest accommo- 
dation in a tree while the herd 
thundered downhill beneath it, 
and he was discouraged to such 
an extent that he now only responds 
with a nervous giggle to my sugges- 
tion of further enterprises. 

However, he was full of informa- 
tion and backed up by Kara, 
another of his tribe, who had 
drawn the best place in the afore- 
mentioned tree. He evidently 
considered his luck likely to hold, 
since he immediately volunteered 
for service in the front line; 
though I have always found him 
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sufficiently cautious when danger 
threatened to remain with the 
supports and to retire into distant 
reserve when it became active. 
Not that I blame him ; far from it. 
I would rather have no unarmed 
followers to look after in moments 
of stress. 

Rain had fallen in plenty a 
little to the south of camp, and as 
the grass was good many antelope 
had come in and with them at 
least two pairs of lions. Buffalo, 
as usual, were there in any number 
and staying out late to feed on 
the new grass, while rhino were 
likely to be just as great a nuisance 
as ever. All very promising. 

It is curious that this bit of 
country holds no giraffe, Grant’s 
gazelle, Thomson’s gazelle, or that 
almost ubiquitous pest, the zebra : 
this although it adjoins the plains 
to the south and north where all 
these animals abound. 

It was Sunday, and after an 
early tea we set off in the car to 
reconnoitre a new site for camp 
farther down the valley. I use the 
car to take me out to points two 
or three miles from camp, then 
work the country beyond on foot. 
This avoids pitching the camp too 
close to the actual ground and 
alarming the game. 

We climbed a quarter of a mile 
of slope on to a plateau covered 
with open forest and grass, where 
antelope abounded: eland, water- 
buck, impala, and kongoni all 
within a mile of starting. This 
plateau is about three miles across, 
and the buffalo find their best 
grass in the valleys flanking it, 
then spend the hotter hours of 
the day in dense thorn scrub which 
patches the higher slopes. 

Within ten minutes we saw four 
natives busy at a small fire some 
fifty yards from the track, and 
a couple of large haunches of meat 
hung from a dead tree beside them. 
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They said they had been looking 
for strayed cattle, and, at about 
two o’clock, had seen a pair of 
lions kill a kongoni (Coke’s harte- 
beest). They had climbed trees and 
shouted until the slayers had 
departed, and they had then 
annexed the carcase. 

Another mile took us down a long 
slope into a grassy valley and to a 
ford over the river, where I ex- 
pected to find fresh buffalo tracks, 
but the banks only showed recent 
traces of rhino and waterbuck. 
While we were poking about under 
the trees which lined the bank an 
old male baboon began barking 
angrily some fifty yards lower 
down, and we went to investigate. 
He was so preoccupied, craning 
down from a stout branch and 
abusing something in the bushes, 
that I got to within a dozen 
yards. I advanced a little, the 
baboon crashed away in the trees, 
and a very big python slid into 
the river almost at my feet. I 
say ‘very big’ advisedly; for I 
have seen a good many of its kind, 
and it was nearer twenty feet 
long than sixteen. I was able 
to get a good look at it a day 
or two later. 

We walked on towards our pro- 
jected camp site, which I wanted 
to make about half a mile below 
the ford so as not to alarm animals 
crossing. Kibogo called my atten- 
tion to a butterfly in the grass, 
asking if I wanted it. We bent 
down to examine it, when he 
suddenly leapt back, exclaiming, 
“Snake!” There was a dark- 
brown puff-adder lying within a 
foot of the butterfly, and we had 
not noticed it against the wet 
brown soil. Having disposed of 
it with the handle of the butter- 
fly net, we selected our camp site 
and returned home, seeing nothing 
else interesting but a duiker. This 
belongs to a genus of antelope 
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whose species seem most difficult 
to determine. This one was rufous 
brown behind and grey in front: 
quite different from any other I 
have seen. 

Monday saw us well on our way 
southward by sunrise, and the 
first find was a fairly recent lion 
kill; again a kongoni, with half 
a dozen vultures sitting above it, 
and a large hyena was going off 
with a horrible rotting fragment 
in its mouth. An antelope watched 
us as we passed, then cantered 
off, and every now and then a 
black-bellied bustard rose and flew 
away with a harsh scream. 

At the lip of Lion Well Valley 
we left the car and continued on 
foot. Lion Well Valley is broad 


and grassy, with open slopes and 
patches of bush stretching down to 
shallow pools that hold water after 
rain. About two miles above where 
it joins the river is Lion Well, a 
deep rock pool below a sudden 
There are big trees and 


fault. 
dense undergrowth on either side, 
continuing for half a mile down a 
deep central hollow until only the 
sides are clothed with dense cover. 
And for some time after rain the 
bottom holds grass much beloved 
by buffalo. When it gets too long 
and rank for them, they prefer the 
grazing on the ridge-tops. 

Buffalo photographs were what 
I had come for principally, and it 
was here I hoped to get them. 

First we looked out for Victoria 
and Victor: a rhino and her now 
two-year-old calf which had been 
living there for eighteen months 
or more. There they were, nosing 
among the bushes about a furlong 
above the well and in a most 
awkward position as far as our 
advance was concerned. Victoria 
I knew to be of a truculent dis- 
position ; and the wind, normally 
from the south-east, was most 
changeable owing to daily storms 
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between us and Mount Kenya, and 
the recent heavy rain. 

We worked our way higher up 
the slope, making a _ traverse 
through some scattered unhappy- 
looking thorn trees that took us 
well above the rounded ridge at 
the foot. of which the V.’s were 
feeding. We were congratulating 
ourselves prematurely ; for there 
came a roar of hooves from the 
dip beyond, and a cloud of tick- 
birds flew up. Buffalo stam- 
peding ! 

Kara shot up a tree, while 
Kibogo and I selected others of 
the very indifferent ‘one man, 
one tree’ size, which were the 
only available refuges. But the 
buff were off downhill, and a 
jostling mass of great black bodies 
poured over the bottom of the rise 
and down into the thick jungle 
of the central hollow. Victoria 
and her son swung round and 
stared in our direction—without 
result, however, since we were 
beyond their eighty -yard limit 
of good vision. Then they also 
strolled leisurely into the thick 
stuff. 

But all was not lost, and, having 
recovered Kara, we circled back 
and down into the valley, cer- 
tain that the buffalo, having only 
got our wind, would soon emerge 
to finish their feed on the luscious 
green grass. Sure enough they 
were soon streaming out of the 
far side of the cover, Vicky and 
her son with them, and then along 
the higher slope of the valley. 
We kept parallel with them under 
cover of the upper edge of the 
bush which filled the central dip. 
They did not hurry and soon 
began to feed again, gradually 
working their way down towards 
the bottom. Here the bush gave 
way to the best grass, and their 
obvious intention was to spend 
the hottest hours of the day in the 
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thick stuff which lined our side 
of the central hollow. 

Creeping across the thinner bits 
and making detours away from 
the edge when opposite gaps, by 
the time we had gone a mile the 
whole herd of over two hundred 
was down in the bottom feeding 
greedily ; and we were well above 
them with little chance of the 
wind going wrong. 

Still they were not within range 
of the camera, and I pushed 
along trying to get ahead and 
under cover to await them. We 
came over a small spur and not 
thirty yards away, inside a small 
patch of thorn, more black bodies 
showed against the light beyond ; 
another small herd had already 
finished their feed and gone into 
cover on our side. Kibogo poked 


me in the back and pointed. A 
cow had swung round and pushed 
her head out of the cover; then 
she took half a dozen short paces 
forward, ready to charge, probably 


having a small calf near-by ; then 
more black faces emerged from the 
bushes. A solitary bull, and a cow 
with a young calf, are the only 
buffalo that will charge without 
provocation; and I had been 
attacked twice in a morning on a 
previous occasion by cows, each 
of them having a day-old calf. 
We cleared, and I think only just 
in time; then we stood in the 
shelter of some outlying bushes 
for a quarter of an hour to allow 
things to simmer down. 

Fortunately the big herd had 
turned up the valley again, and 
soon we were well down our side 
and into the bush. We rested the 
camera against the trunk of a tree 
at the head of a small gap which 
commanded the feeding herd, its 
nearest members not fifty yards 
away. 

They were grazing steadily, but 
the biggest bull, a tremendous 
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heavy beast with worn-down horns 
carrying immense bosses, was not 
satisfied. Some of his charges 
had remained in the bush farther 
back up the valley, and he sud- 
denly set off across our front and 
disappeared. I guessed what he 
was after, and made a note to 
keep my ears open for his return. 
Kara was higher up the slope and 
Kibogo with me. 

I took several pictures and then 
waited. Suddenly all heads went 
up as a solitary bull rhino walked 
along the opposite hillside, and I 
made another exposure. Then 
buffalo poured out of the bush to 
my right, crossing my front so 
close that I could not focus them. 
Yet I had not heard a sound of 
their approach, though there were 
more than thirty of them with 
the old bull. They passed and 
we slipped back up the hill, where 
I put on the smaller lens, hoping 
to get a picture of the whole herd 
from ahead of them; then I 
went towards where the cow had 
seen us off, leaving Kara behind. 
We were up against the edge of 
the bush when there was a roar of 
stampeding buffalo, great black 
noses pushed out at the top, some 
within ten yards of us, and we fled 
to the cover of one of the few 
isolated clumps on the upper slope 
and waited. Thank heaven buff 
take some time to make up their 
minds, and they decided to stay 
where they were and not stampede 
back to the cover a mile behind us, 
where they were often to be found 
at mid-day. 

A few snorts and bellows by 
cows summoning strayed calves, 
and all was quiet. We went 
back to Kara, and, picking up the 
rest of the gear, made our way 
back to the car. We had been four 
hours with the herd and had taken 
nine pictures. Still I had been 
seen off twice and been taken 
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completely by surprise another 
time ; so my confidence was a bit 
shaken, and was not completely 
restored by devoting the evening 
to small stuff, such as kongoni and 
a secretary bird. 

We were due to move into the 
new camp on Tuesday, after a look 
round in the early morning for the 
nearest pair of lions, on the chance 
of finding a kill in the open which 
could be used for subsequent 
photography. We found them all 
right, but not quite as we 
hoped. 

We set out on foot very early 
along the eastern edge of the 
plateau above camp, finding occa- 
sional traces, then turned due 
east towards the river to walk 
along the hillside above it on the 
return journey. The line led 
down a spur, which I knew held 
@ bull buffalo, a bad-tempered old 
solitary who had already killed a 
man; and I heard baboons and 
monkeys making a tremendous 


hullabaloo in the belt of trees by 


the river. Half-way down I was 
glad to see the bull’s fresh tracks 
leading towards a patch of thick 
jungle which was his usual home, 
and I went on with my mind easier. 
There were two focal points of 
simian attention about fifty yards 
apart, where big and little baboons 
were bouncing about in the trees 
over thick undergrowth. I sus- 
pected that this held the pair of 
leopards I had heard in the night 
uttering their rasping grunts like 
the thrust and return of a cross-cut 
saw. 

Peering into the mass of green- 
stuff I worked forward slowly, 
hoping to find a kill where it could 
be used to get a photograph of 
leopard; so far, an unsatisfied 
ambition. 

Suddenly there was a tremendous 
coughing roar, a swirl in the 
greenery, and a glimpse of some- 
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thing tawny. The boys faded 
out, and I realised that I had 
found my lions. Feeling as if I 
had been sandbagged in the solar 
plexus I retired backwards uphill ; 
for there was a muddle of tracks 
and scores in the ground just 
outside the cover, the wide trail 
of a kill dragged inside, probably 
an eland. All the advantages of 
position were with the killers. 
Seen off again ! 

Back to camp and breakfast, 
and by mid-day we were settled at 
the new site, building a machan 
in a tree by the ford in the evening, 
hoping to get pictures of animals 
crossing. A pleasant camp, though 
without a sign of game on our 
side, which I put down to the 
grass being full of the noctuid 
moth caterpillars, known as ‘ Army 
Worms.’ It must be disconcerting, 
even for a buffalo, to include a 
bitter - tasting grub with every 
mouthful of grass. 

The night was noisy, beginning 
with a couple of leopards grunting 
harshly at our firelight from across 
the river, continuing with the yells 
of hyzenas, and finishing in the early 
hours of the morning with the 
deep grunting roars of at least 
four hunting lions. 

We crossed the ford and worked 
the far side of the river for a 
couple of hours, seeing nothing 
but antelope and a few helmeted 
guinea-fowl which had all paired ; 
we waded back again with a rather 
rare bird, the Kaffir rail, swimming 
about in the stream within a few 
yards of us. 

The evening, too, was unevent- 
ful, a few Kenya oribi being the 
only noteworthy animals _ seen, 
except for an unusually large herd 
of eland. So Wednesday was a 
quiet day. But Thursday was to 
make up for it. 

We were at Lion Well Valley 
before sunrise, and walked down 
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towards the thick bush in the 
valley bottom to make sure of 
the whereabouts of Victoria and 
Victor, who were certain to be 
somewhere in the vicinity. I was 
working quietly along the edge of 
the mass of green which filled the 
central hollow and had just located 
the V.’s fresh tracks entering it, 
when, as I was passing round an 
ant-hill, a fine lion rose from behind 
a little mound just eighteen paces 
in front of me. The rising sun was 
behind me, and he looked all gold 
without a black hair in his mane ; 
he stared tensely for a second, then 
turned and vanished into the bush 
behind. What a relief! He had 
probably heard us and taken it 
for breakfast approaching on the 
hoof. I noticed a disappointed 


look as he went. 

We walked on a couple of miles, 
but saw no buffalo, and, wanting 
to keep the ground beyond for 
another day when the wind might 
not be quite so tricky, we started 


back the way we had come. 

Near Lion Well were the rhino 
mother and son right across our 
path, but with the sun in the 
best quarter for a picture and the 
wind now apparently quite steady 
in the opposite quarter. 

They were nosing about happily 
some eighty yards up the slope 
from the thick bush, and there 
were two ant-hills nicely situated 
for taking a picture. I reached 
the first, and was waiting for a 
good pose when up went young 
Victor’s head and he trotted straight 
downhill into the cover: an eddy 
of wind had played me false. Curi- 
ously enough his mother did not 
seem perturbed, but remained try- 
ing the air for a whiff of danger ; 
then she, too, walked downhill and 
disappeared round a promontory 
of green-stuff. 

Thinking she might be just 
round the corner and still avail- 
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able for publicity purposes, I went 
forward to the second ant-hill, and 
was horrified to meet her coming 
back, evidently to investigate fur- 
ther the cause of her young hope- 
ful’s alarm. Fortunately I caught 
a glimpse of her just in time and 
crouched into the edge of the 
cover as she halted about thirty 
yards away. I wondered if my 
friend the lion of earlier in the 
morning, who had gone in within 
a few yards of my position, were 
still there and would resent my 
intrusion. 

Victoria mooned about, then 
mounted an ant-hill, and I would 
have given almost anything for 
her picture as she pivoted slowly 
round with her nose in the air; 
but there was a small tree in 
direct line which prevented an 
exposure from where I was hiding, 
and I dared not move. I feared 
I might have to shoot, which 
would have cost me £10, and no 
rhino is worth the money to my 
mind; but eventually she de- 
scended from her eminence and 
meandered back round the corner 
to her offspring, luckily just before 
the wind switched round again. 

Rhino have excellent hearing 
and noses, though their eyesight 
is indifferent ; but when keyed up 
their senses seem to increase greatly 
in power of perception; they 
become quite different animals to 
the half-comatose pachyderms of 
peace and green bushes, and are 
often endowed with an obstinate 
determination to abolish anything 
they do not like, or, above all, 
which may seem to threaten their 
ugly offspring. 

This was enough for that part 
of the world, so we went back to 
the car and started for home. 
But as we reached the brow of 
the hill above the river I spotted 
some black dots away up on the 
far side, which turned out to 
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be a herd of buffalo apparently 
feeding steadily towards the ford 
below us. 

We free-wheeled down to avoid 
noise, and I got into my machan, 
hoping to get a wonderful picture 
of the herd crossing the ford. It 
was delightfully peaceful and cool 
in my tree, and I was perfectly 
safe at some ten feet above 
ground level and could regard 
with equanimity the closest ap- 
proach of any number of buffalo. 
Bright-blue swallows and white- 
capped black martins circled over 
the shining water and dipped into 
the ripples ; doves cooed softly in 
the big fig tree at my back, and a 
green fruit pigeon settled on a 
branch just above my head and 
began to preen itself. A sandpiper 
trotted along the bank, and golden 
orioles piped their mellow calls in 
the dense foliage. 

Suddenly there was an outbreak 
of harsh barks: a party of baboons 
making their way along the bank 
had seen me. Peace was gone; 
they would remain there telling 
the world of my presence, and the 
buffalo would take note and avoid 
the ford like the plague. We went 
to camp. 

Just as I left I had a look at 
the pool where I had seen the 
python. There it was, half its 
shining length resting on a snag 
above water and looking beautiful 
in its patterned black, chestnut, 
and yellow lit up by the sun. But 
it was wary, and an attempt to 
photograph only resulted in its 
gliding back into the water. Still 
it looked so fine that I determined 
to try again that evening. 

Four o’clock found me seated 
on the base of a tree which jutted 
out into the water above the 
python’s pool, camera in hand, 
and hoping for it to come out 
again on to the log where it had 
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rested in the morning. It had slid 
into the water on my arrival, but 
I thought it would soon be out 
again. 

About half an hour later I 
became suddenly aware that all 
was not right. I had been watching 
two cock Paradise fly-catchers in 
the hanging creepers across the 
way, the first I had seen in 
Kenya in the full breeding panoply 
of long white tail; for they usually 
only reach the black and chestnut 
stage in our colony. Thus my 
attention had wandered more than 
was wise. 

My uneasiness did not seem 
justified by a careful look round 
the scrub behind me; then I 
noticed a long strip of little bubbles 
on the water, which, curiously 
enough, seemed to be spreading 
up-stream towards me from a point 
under the bank about twenty feet 
farther down. 

The river was still a_ little 
coloured from a recent flood, but 
I watched as they arrived beneath 
me, and then saw the form of the 
python increasing in clearness as 
it quietly rose. The brute was 
stalking me under water. 

I was about three feet above 
the business end, and python 
have a trick of driving at their 
prey with their heads and so 
knocking it over. Such an effort 
would have resulted in my leaving 
my perch in a backward dive into 
the water, where I felt I would 
be hardly a match for a snake 
weighing some 500 pounds. I did 
not want to disturb the country 
by firing a shot, so I picked up my 
rifle and camera and departed to 
the ford. I sat on a log and 
peacefully awaited the return of 
the boys whom I had sent to scout 
for buffalo. 

Three shocks in a day were more 
than enough. 
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Friday daybreak found us on 
the plateau and making towards 
Lion Well. The eastern sky was 
a marvel of loveliness in delicate 
pinks and greys, and all the world 
seemed beautiful until we met a 
solitary bull rhino beside a marshy 
hollow where a black stork was 
pushing his sealing-wax bill into 
the long grass in search for frogs. 
The old beast was standing like a 
Crystal Palace effigy black against 
the sky within ten yards of the 
track where there was no going 
round, and he seemed unwilling 
to budge. I stopped the car, 
swung it half round, and kept the 
engine running as he regarded us 
balefully from fifty yards away. 
He began to move off, thought 
better of it and returned, coming 
closer and forcing me to go back 
on our tracks. Again he walked 
off, and I tried to progress, 
but he came trotting back and 
again forced a hasty retreat. A 
third time he went slowly away, 
and I gave him a bit more law 
until he was well on the west 
side of the track; then sprinted 
past him, though he repented and 
cantered along parallel with us for 
a quarter of a mile. Cantankerous 
old brute, holding up modern 
progress. 

As we neared our parking place 
above Lion Well Valley there 
were two helmeted guinea-fowl 
fighting, jumping a yard or more 
in the air as they struck at each 
other, while six more looked on: 
waiting the turn for their bouts, I 
suppose. Somehow one does not 
associate guinea-fowl with violence, 
and the combatants looked slightly 
ridiculous as they leapt and struck, 
all fluffed out like big grey foot- 
balls. I watched them for a 
minute or two; then, the rhino 
having already made us late, we 
walked down into the valley. 
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There were Victoria and Victor 
on their usual bit of ground, and 
we crossed the valley a quarter of a 
mile above them to examine some 
shallow pools. Many buffalo had 
watered there in the early hours, 
and the trail was easy to follow 
up the opposite slope and along 
the top of a big open rise. 

What little breeze there was 
seemed steady in our faces and 
conditions all in our favour, as we 
were on the highest ground and 
scent rises; yet we had not gone 
half a mile when a cloud of the 
red-beaked grey-bodied tickbirds 
rose from a big fold in the ground 
to our left front, and the thunder 
of hooves proclaimed an even bigger 
stampede than before. All the 
buffalo in the vicinity seemed 
to have gathered together and 
breasted the opposite slope in a 
long line, until some four hundred 
of them were halted along the 
ridge-top staring back at us. Then 
they began to trickle over the 
crest, filing away into patches 
of bush or down in the valley 
beyond, until only some fifty were 
left, and half of these turned down 
the ridge across our front. 

From across the valley came an 
old cow rhino with a small calf, 
mounted the ridge, and met this 
party; then began herding them 
back again, cantering clumsily 
about and driving them the way 
they had come, the toto following 
every turn close at mother’s heels. 
A quaint sight ; for I had always 
thought that buffalo gave way for 
no animal but elephant; and by 
the time they had all disappeared 
over the hill I had seen and learnt 
something quite new to me. 

We followed in the hope that 
they had stopped in the next 
valley, but there was green grass 
everywhere and they were still 
travelling, feeding as they went ; 
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and allowing no possibility of 
getting up for a photograph with 
the wind so shifty. 

We went back, finding thirty- 
seven waterbuck cows drinking at 
the pools the buffalo had used, 
and then to camp, collecting an 
impala on the way for meat. 

In the evening I tried some new 
ground to the north-west, where 
@ shallow valley between lightly 
wooded slopes was bound to hold 
game, but was normally too popular 
with antelope to permit of the 
undisturbing progress so necessary 
for photography. Sure enough it 
was full of eland and kongoni, and 
there was nothing for it but to walk 
across and try the forward slopes 
beyond the farther ridge, leaving 
the whole country behind us alive 
with moving beasts as we crossed. 

At the far side a babbler’s nest 
containing four highly polished 
bright-blue eggs demanded some 
attention, and then we crossed the 
foot of a low spur and entered 
patchy bush. 

I was keeping a bright look-out 
to the front, when Kibogo pulled 
me back and pointed into a patch 
of acacia thorn on the right. A 
big bull rhino lay there asleep on 
his tummy, an unusually big horn 
for that part of the world sticking 
up behind a fallen log. 

I took the camera and man- 
ceuvred, but could not get him 
clear of obstacles that would 
spoil the picture. Then he woke 
up, heaved himself on to wrinkled 
stumpy legs, and stood there, butt 
on to us, swinging his ugly head 
from side to side. He had probably 
been awake some little time and 
heard something suspicious, and 
he looked to me very like an old 
enemy with whom I had had a 
difference near the same spot a 
couple of years before. Caution 
was advisable. 
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He strolled round to the far 
side of his clump of bush, and we 
worked to the left to get ahead of 
him. He partially appeared, saw 
or heard something he did not 
like, and returned to his original 
position ; then stood listening. I 
worked round back again and to 
the other side, leaving the boys 
in safety, for he seemed most 
untrustworthy ; but I could see 
nothing but his legs. He altered 
his stance, and I crept back to try 
once more down the little alley 
which had given us our first view 
of him; and he stood with his 
head down behind a small bush, 
the rest of him in full view but 
quite useless for a picture. 

Then he turned and lay down. 
That was enough for me. 

When a rhino is already sus- 
picious and lies down head on to 
the suspected danger area it means 
mischief: and he is only waiting 
for the enemy to make a mistake 
and come close enough for a 
charge to be fairly certain of 
getting home. 

We left him and went back to 
camp. 

Saturday was to be the last full 
day, and we first tried for yester- 
day’s buffalo ; but they had moved 
on a long way. There was good 
grass everywhere, and from the 
high ground we could see some of 
them grazing a couple of miles 
away in a difficult position, ren- 
dered completely impossible by 
numbers of kongoni and water- 
buck scattered around them. Any 
advance would have meant dis- 
turbing the whole countryside to 
no purpose. 

Last night’s rhino seemed the 
best bet, so we turned back north- 
ward in the hope of finding him in 
more favourable ground and a 
better temper. As we left the car 
I noticed a rainstorm sweeping 
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across the hills, and had my 
doubts whether the wind, now 
steady from the north, would 
continue long in that quarter. 

We reached the shallow valley 
where we had seen so many eland 
the previous evening, and a pre- 
liminary look round showed us 
our rhino half a mile away walking 
steadily along the foot of our slope 
towards us. He would probably 
pass about fifty yards to windward 
of us, with the light behind us 
and scattered trees available for 
cover. Everything in the garden 
seemed lovely. 

Leaving the boys behind cover, 
I went forward to a suitable tree 
and waited. By a suitable tree I 
mean one sufficiently stout to 
support my sixteen stone odd, and 
having a branch conveniently 


low to enable me to ascend it 
rapidly in times of stress. I also 
picked out another such tree some 
thirty yards to my right, the 
rhino’s line of approach being 


from my left. 

He came steadily on, passed 
behind a large ant-hill in front of 
me, and did not emerge. Loud 
sucking and squelching noises indi- 
cated that he was enjoying a mud- 
bath. He emerged dripping, and 
I made one exposure just as the 
sun went behind a cloud. 

Being doubtful whether I had 
got a good picture, I went on 
parallel to him under cover of 
bushes, and reached my second 
tree. He arrived opposite and 
began to feed on a bush, but 
was covered by some scrub. Fifty 
yards to my right was another 
practicable tree, but the ground 
between was barren of cover. 
Still, he seemed so engrossed in his 
bush, and the wind was so steady, 
that I chanced it, and half-way 
across found an absolutely clear 
view. I trained the camera on 
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his butt-end, waiting for him to 
turn round. 

Suddenly the wind changed and 
blew on the back of my neck. 
He whipped round, stared for not 
more than half a second, and 
then, getting off the mark like 
an Olympic sprinter, came bald- 
headed for me from forty yards 
away. 

I fired over his head and he 
‘planted,’ pulling up dead half- 
way, and while he was making up 
his mind I legged it back to my 
tree. I was encumbered with 
rifle, camera with large telephoto 
lens, cartridge belt, field-glasses, 
extra dark slides, and other sundries, 
but I am certain I did the distance 
under three seconds, and was up 
in the lower branches while he 
was still fifteen yards away, coming 
on again. He halted, and I tried 
for another picture, but the end 
of a low branch was in line and I 
had to wait. 

Then the boys broke cover 
eighty yards away and made for 
better trees. Thinking, I suppose, 
that my reserves were coming up, 
he dithered a bit, then galloped 
off the way he had come without 
giving me another chance. 

I came down feeling decidedly 
chastened. I have never seen a@ 
rhino get off the mark so quick, 
or make up its mind to charge 
without havering about it for half 
a minute or more. This was the 
sixth time in a week I had had a 
nervous shock from a brute beast 
normally assessed as being con- 
siderably lower than myself in 
the scheme of things, and this 
final humiliation hurt my pride. 
It was positively wanton, and 
the bull’s departure with tail 
whirling in the air had conveyed 
his complete contempt for any 
lone man. Also it was the second 
time he had put me up a tree ; for 
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I had taken his photograph two 
years before while he ramped 
round looking for me, and had had 
to ascend rapidly when he got my 
wind. 

On the way back to camp I 
shot an impala for meat, and tried 
to assure myself that man was 
really the fine fellow I had always 
assumed he was, though not 
altogether successfully ; for what 
answer has a ‘brute beast’ to a 
rifle fired a hundred and fifty 
yards away ? 

Next day we returned to our 
home on the other side of the 
mountain, acquiring a puncture on 
the way. The jack broke while 
we were taking off the wheel, and 
only the fortunate arrival of a 
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passing car retrieved the situation. 
That jack was an expensive one, 
had been in use a very short time, 
and yet had failed me in an emer- 
gency. Again my appreciation of 
man, the lord of creation, suffered 
considerably. 

Later I d:>veloped the photo- 
graphs I had taken on the trip. 
There was an excellent one of the 
offensively minded rhino bull, four 
first-class ones of buffalo, and four 
others reasonably good, two good 
of kongoni, one of waterbuck, and 
one of a secretary bird. 

I felt like a reporter who has 
secured an exclusive interview with 
Mr Sumner Welles and has suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to talk 
about his tour in Europe. 








PHIL THE FLUTER. 


BY WIGWAM. 


Not so long ago a very queer 
figure was daily to be seen in the 
streets of Dublin. Endymion, as 
we called him, was always clothed 
in a pink hunting-coat, and his 
habit was to carry both a sword 
and an umbrella. His exploits 
and eccentricities were many, but 
the citizens put up with him 
good-naturedly ; for all of us knew 
his story and felt sorry for the 
harmless madman. 

The city which humoured Endy- 
mion was equally kind to Phil the 
fluter. He only visited Dublin 
when his instrument was in need 
of repairs, and it was his custom 
to thrust it upon the workman 
of his choice without explanation 
or apology. He would then wait 
patiently, his eyes fixed on vacancy 
and his hands in the pockets of 
his ragged overcoat, till the flute 
was returned to him. 

It was one of Phil’s rules never 
to camp within ten miles of 
Dublin ; for he was country born 
and bred, and was, besides, a good 
deal of a misanthrope. He objected 
to the sight of crowds or the 
noise of traffic, being accustomed 
to play what airs he knew for 
the delectation of farmers and 
villagers. Mostly they were kind 
to Phil, and would send him 
away with a meat sandwich in 
his pocket and sometimes a glass 
of malt in his stomach. He did 
not often receive money; for he 
was fiercely proud and more than 
a little mad. Indeed, once he had 
flung a gift of coppers in the face 
of an incautious stranger who 
accompanied his gift with a jocular 
remark. Phil did not approve of 
jesting, and the only persons 


whom he allowed to make free 
with him were those who would 
stand him drink in return for a 
tune or a song. After two or 
three glasses he sometimes broke 
out into a curious chant or recita- 
tion of his own, partly inspired 
by the fumes of stout and partly 
derived from heaven knows what 
memories stored somewhere in his 
half-crazy brain. There were tales 
of the Desmonds and the O’Flah- 
erties, of midnight raids by savage 
spearmen, of wild forays and 
wilder revenges; and one story 
there was in particular, of a 
castle by a lake which the Des- 
monds stormed and speared the 
defenders after making them swim 
for their lives, which Phil had 
set to appropriate music but 
would never produce till the drink 
had excited him. 

Many of these legends Phil had 
from his grandmother, a remarkable 
old woman who lived in a mud 
cabin and was reputed to have 
danced on her ninetieth birthday. 
She was a witch of some ability, pre- 
pared to charm away warts, reduce 
swollen joints, and to treat the 
spavin in horses. She was also 
known to have seen and spoken 
with the leprechaun, whom she 
found sitting on the butt of a 
newly felled ash not a hundred 
yards from her cabin door. As 
the old lady had gone forth to 
gather herbs by moonlight, it was 
held that the leprechaun, who is 
something of a wizard himself, 
had been swift to recognise a 
fellow practitioner. Though the 
words exchanged were few, being 
three sharp questions from the 
leprechaun and respectful answers 
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of “I did, sir—I did not,” the 
exploit made a lasting fame for 
the old lady. Very few have 
seen the leprechaun without fleeing 
in terror, and certain it is that 
none but Phil’s grandmother would 
have dared to have speech with 
him. 
But this relative of Phil’s had 
@ grimmer side to her. She 
would fix her eye upon the breast 
of anyone who opposed or pro- 
voked her, and as her gaze grew 
abstracted, the victim would quail 
with terror lest a skinny fore- 
finger should indicate the exact 
spot where the old lady could see 
the winding-sheet. This gruesome 
garment was her favourite topic. 
It figured in many of the tales 
she related to Phil, who himself 
had a song of a Connaught prin- 
cess carried off by the Good 
People before she had time to 
complete her shroud. He was 


none too polite to his grand- 
mother; for he often grew weary 


of her lengthy discourses, and 
he was not in the least afraid 
of her. 

“Look at here, ye ould oma- 
dhaun,” he said to her once. “I’m 
after walkin’ twenty mile this 
day an’ I’m fair deafened with 
the dirty ould clack of ye. Come 
on now with me bit o’ supper, or 
Ill never put fist nor foot in this 
cabin again.” 

“You were always the sour one, 
Phil.” 

“I was then. How else could 
I battle with the like of you ?” 

His grandmother gave a screech 
of laughter. 

“There isn’t one in it only 
yourself that dares speak up to 
me. I declare to goodness I have 
them terrified.” 

“So ye well might with your 
sheets an’ your corpses. Will ye 
give me a cup o’ tea, woman ?” 

“T will surely, Phil, me jewel.” 
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And the old lady set about 
her task, singing in her cracked 
voice— 
“*Am I a man or am I a mouse ? 
Am I a rogue or a dodger ? 
What I want to know, who’s the 
master o’ the house, 
Me or Flanagan the lodger ?” 


But Phil only scowled as he 
wolfed the soda-bread, washing it 
down with great gulps of liquid 
tannin poured direct from a kettle 
that was stewing on the hearth. 

He took himself off then, and 
carefully shielding his flute beneath 
two or three layers of waistcoat, 
prepared to tramp the five miles 
of mountain road which led to 
his accustomed lodging. This 
was a shelter, composed of some 
old deal planks and a sheet of 
corrugated iron, which Phil had 
built against the side of a lime- 
kiln. His grandmother would 
gladly have put him up, but a 
fierce independence was at the 
root of Phil’s nature, and not for 
worlds would he have owed a 
night’s lodging to any human 
creature. He was much more 
partial to the beasts of the field, 
being always ready to share a 
byre or a stable with any obliging 
occupant. Most heartily would 
Phil have agreed with Denys of 
Burgundy that kine are pleasanter 
bedmates than humans because 
their breath is so much sweeter. 

He had other lodgings in different 
parts of the country, but he much 
preferred this mountain abode, 
where only a vagrant of his own 
type was likely to disturb him. 
He was kind to all such, and 
would permit them to sit by his 
fire if they did not worry him 
with conversation. He had songs 
to compose and snatches of music 
to try over, though the best of 
his work was always the impromptu 
outbursts when the drink was in 
him. Phil was quite unable to 
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account for these. He did not 
know how the queer old bardic 
measures and the forgotten 
melodies came to be stored in 
his brain, and nobody else could 
explain it for him. Some declared 
that his aged relative must have 
taught him the tunes and caused 
him to remember them; but as 
the witch had no ear for music 
and had never sung true in her 
life, it does not seem likely that 
she was responsible. 

For literary enthusiasts Phil 
the fluter had a deaf ear and a 
surly answer. When a great man 
from Dublin, learned in folklore 
and a well-known lecturer on 
Celtic mysteries—when this en- 
thusiast honoured Phil with a 
visit he was only received with 
the briefest of nods. 

“I suppose,” said the visitor, 
who prided himself on his tact, 
““I suppose you won’t mind if I 
sit down for a moment. You and 
I have so much in common that 
really I think we ought to be 
acquainted.” 

‘** How did ye track me down ?” 
asked Phil. 

** Oh, some kind person told me 
where to find you. Come now, 
Pie 

“D’ye call that kindness ?” 
interrupted the fluter. “I'd say 
it was the dirtiest trick me friend 
ever served me. Can ye not leave 
@ man alone in what shelter he has 
without plottin’ an’ pryin’ to steal 
me songs ?” 

‘But indeed I’ve no wish to 
steal them. If you care to write 
down two or three for me, or 
repeat the words while I do the 
writing, I will pay you any price 
within my means.” 

** Ye will not, then.” 

“Well, I’m sure I'd be very 
honoured if you’d just repeat me 
one of your songs. Just to listen, 
you know.” 
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Phil the fluter spat. ‘“‘ Just this 
an’ just the other. Will ye take 
yourself an’ your grand clothes 
back to Dublin or wherever ye 
belong ?” 

“IT will not then,” said the 
visitor, hoping for a smile. 

“ Arrah, get to hell ou’ o’ this ! 
I’ve a louse in me coat this great 
while, an’ he’s better company 
than the like of you.” 

“But, my dear Phil ” He 
recoiled at sight of a clenched fist. 

“March, me bucko,” said Phil 
grimly. ‘“G’wan now to your 
bloody mother or whatever ye 
have in the road beyant. It’s the 
likes of you has the roads destroyed 
for decent men, an’ be cripes——”’ 
But the visitor fled before Phil 
had time to complete his sentence. 

There was only one acquaintance 
whom Phil honoured with his 
friendship: a half-witted beggar- 
man named Soldier Reilly, as 
soft as Phil was hard and without 
any pride whatever. He was said 
to have served His Majesty, though 
no one knew when or where, and 
to be owed a pension by that 
ungrateful monarch. He _ lived 
entirely on charity; and when 
Soldier Reilly called in for the 
night he was always welcome to 
a share of Phil’s meal and to 
half the floor-space. Soldier 
Reilly smoked and Phil did not, 
but the latter never objected to 
the awful reek of black twist in 
his tiny dwelling. He would 
even commiserate with his friend 
if the latter had failed to obtain 
tobacco. x 

Soldier Reilly drifted in while 
Phil was still muttering to himself 
and scowling savagely. Having 
tact enough to say nothing, the 
soldier took his accustomed seat 
until Phil should be pleased to 
unburden himself. 

“Have ye e’er a bite, Phil?” 
he inquired at last. 
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“T have not. Nor I hadn’t a 
taste meself since morning.” 

“Well, well now. ‘Tis a hard 
world surely, when yourself is the 
best singer in the province 0’ 
Leinster.” 

“Ah, have sense! What good 
is songs to the like of me ?” 

* You’ve a bit t’eat, Phil, most 
days, an’ a shelter over your 
head.” 

* An’ I’ve every dirty rogue in 
Dublin pryin’ an’ peepin’ round 
me shelter. That’s all the good 
me songs is.” 

“It’s a shame for them, so it 
is. What ails them at all, Phil ?” 
‘** Never mind what ails them.” 

Peter Reilly fidgeted uncom- 
fortably, glancing up at his friend 
and wondering how to placate 
him. Then he produced a lump 
of tobacco and offered it to Phil. 

“A bit of a chew is great ease 
now and then,” said he “I 
often found it would stay the 
hunger.” 

“No matter for that,” said 
Phil. ‘‘ Smoke up, man, an’ don’t 
be grievin’ yourself.” 

So Peter Reilly smoked while 
his friend stared into the dark- 
ness, sitting perfectly still but 
swearing from time to time when 
thoughts of the visitor from Dublin 
disturbed his mind. Presently 
Peter’s head nodded and he began 
to snore; but Phil sat grimly 
erect till a rustling and twittering 
in some near-by bushes attracted 
him. He got up then and went 
out into the dawn, having a love 
for birds because they lived the 
same sort of haphazard life as 
he did. Not being, to his know- 
ledge, a poet, he had no senti- 
mental ideas about bird-song ; 
but he liked to watch them stirring 
at dawn and adventuring forth 
in search of breakfast. A hawk 
might get any one of them, or a 
cat, or a net, or a small boy; but 
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the birds did not care, and he 


loved them for. chancing it. Phil 
himself had to chance a great 
deal of misfortune, including 
hunger, police, bad weather, and 
rheumatic pains; and one of his 
reasons for preferring horses to 
men was their patient way of 
standing, head bowed and tail 
to the storm, until the weather 
should be pleased to improve. 
The trees, too, he regarded as 
friendly, having often spent a 
night beneath their shelter or 
rested by day with a tree to 
support him. He was not quite 
mad enough to address the trees 
verbally, but he sometimes mut- 
tered what he felt: that the pride 
and the strength and the com- 
forting presence of the trees were 
exactly what Phil needed. He 
did not wish men to understand 
him, for he despised their sym- 
pathy ; but the trees understood, 
and that was enough for Phil. 

While he was watching the birds 
his friend slipped out unobserved, 
and returned about an hour later 
with two hunks of bread and 
some tea in a piece of paper. 
Peter set about the construction 
of a fire, and Phil, after a nod of 
thanks, went off to draw some 
water from the quarry-pool. He 
approved of the pool, but much 
disliked the quarry, because blast- 
ing took place when the kiln 
needed replenishing, and the men 
found a convenient shelter in 
Phil’s little shanty. They would 
leave the dottles from their pipes 
and sometimes an empty stout 
bottle, so that Phil, who did not 
much care for men in general, 
became doubly incensed with the 
quarrymen and their litter. 

When the two had settled down 
to their breakfast Phil made in- 
quiries where it came from. 

“The major, of course. 
else would it come from ?” 


Where 
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“* What made ye go there, Peter ? 
I wouldn’t owe bite nor sup to the 
gentry while there’s decent poor 
men in the country.” 

“The major is a good man. 
Many’s the time I crossed the river 
to him an’ he’d give me a half- 
dollar.” 

“Ye did,” said Phil savagely. 
‘*Up to your waist you'd go for 
to reach the major, an’ him in his 
grand waders all safe an’ snug. 
D’ye think the like of him would 
cross the river for half a dollar ? 
No, nor for fifty dollars. But 
he’d smile to watch Soldier Reilly 
do it, smile an’ throw him a coin ; 
an’ then back to his friends with 
a story, begod, of the poor wild 
beggar-man in the wet breeches. 
Faith, I'd see the major in nT 

“Phil, Phil,” interrupted the 
other; ‘sure I done the best I 
could for you, an’ who’s to know 
*twas the major gave it? Drink 
up your tea now, Phil, while it’s 
warm, for you an’ me will be all 
the betther of it.” 

Phil subsided into grumbles, 
and was presently persuaded to 
drink his tea. Then he produced 
his flute and blew one of his 
strange, wailing melodies on it— 
a tune like a lament for the dead, 
with here and there a wilder note 
like the pipes inciting men to 
the onslaught. Peter Reilly lis- 
tened entranced, and when the 
tune was finished he gazed at the 
fluter with mouth agape. 

“How d’ye get them? 
larned ye at all, Phil ?” 

“IT dunno, faith. I can sing 
or no as I please, but when the 
music comes to me I'd have to 
play if I was on me death-bed.”’ 

“An’ have ye words to that 
one ?” 

“IT have, then. But a fluter 
should never fash himself with 
words. Sing as ye please an’ the 
words will come.” 
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** But how, Phil ? ” 

“From the same place as the 
snipe has them. ‘ ’Scape, ’scape,’ 
says he, an’ he escapin’ always.” 

Peter Reilly pondered this for 
a while and then returned to the 
subject of music. 

““Had the grandmother any 
hand in it, Phil? I was after 
hearing it was she that reared 
you.” 

“Is it that ould blatherskite ? 
Ye wouldn’t learn a tune from 
that one in a month o’ Sundays. 
What good is she only to frighten 
the neighbours with her sheets an’ 
corpses an’ divil’s clack of all 
sorts ?” 

* Didn’t 
chaun ?” 

“She did, an’ spoke with him 
too, an’ much good may it do her. 
Herself an’ the leprechaun may 
foot it together when they have 
the sods piled on her.” 

Peter Reilly made no answer 
to this. He found it best to be 
silent when Phil was more than 
commonly hard and bitter, and 
he did not feel called on to defend 
the old lady. Presently he re- 
marked, ‘“ Well, well now,” in 
his pacific way, extended a hand 
to Phil, and went his ways without 
further comment. The Soldier’s 
hand was clammy to the touch, 
like the grip of someone in a high 
fever, but Phil knew well that a 
beggar-man cannot afford to fuss 
about trifles. A filthy, clammy 
hand was something natural to 
Soldier Reilly, who would never 
be removed to the poorhouse 
while he had strength to protest. 
Besides, Phil himself was none too 
well. He was troubled with a 
pain, an unknown and disturbing 
pain which came and went at 
irregular intervals, and at times 
he suffered from what countrymen 
describe as a weakness. He had 
never mentioned his pain, and if 

D 


she see the lepre- 
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anyone had discovered it Phil 
would have snarled at him. He 
only grew slightly more morose 
and more suspicious of inquiring 
glances. 

Being out of funds, which in 
Phil’s case took the form of 
provender, he presently set forth 
towards the nearest village, his 
eyes on the ground and one hand 
gripping the flute in his pocket. 
It had once been snatched from 
him in jest and somewhat damaged 
in the tussle that ensued; and 
ever afterwards Phil guarded it 
grimly, more than ready for a 
rough-and-tumble if a hand were 
laid on his cherished instrument. 

He had no luck in the village ; 
for an audience proved hard to 
collect and something seemed to 
be wrong with his flute. Phil 
examined it and tried all the 
adjustments he knew; then he 
stuffed it back in his pocket and 
set out to tramp the fourteen 
miles to Dublin. This was nothing 
to Phil as a rule; he had often 
walked twice the distance for the 
same purpose, and with little to 
eat or drink by the way. But 
today he had reckoned on a dinner 
of some sort, and the pain bothered 
him, and he seemed to be walking 
with more effort than usual. Once 
or twice—and Phil swore aloud 
when this happened—he had diffi- 
culty in maintaining his balance ; 
but he plodded along with a set 
face, determined to invite neither 
alms nor pity. By the time he 
reached Chapelizod, which is about 
three miles from Dublin, he was 
very tired indeed, and before he 
got to Palmerston his strength 
gave out. He sat down miserably 
on a bank by the roadside and 
watched one of the Lucan trams 
go past, envying for the first time 
in his life the comfortable travellers 
with money in their pockets. 
Then an up-tram came along, 
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which stopped for a passenger to 
alight, and the driver whistled 
at the sight of Phil’s haggard 
face. Everyone on that road 
knew Phil the fluter, and most of 
of them had been cursed by him 
at one time or another; but 
Ireland: is a kindly country in 
spite of its liking for revolvers. 
The driver produced twopence 
and flourished them at Phil. 
“Step in, man, an’ don’t be 


delayin’ us. Plenty of room 
outside.” 

“Ah, get to hell with yer 
coppers! I’d rot in me grave 


before I’d take charity.” 

“ You’re a sick man, Phil. 
take a ride an’ be sensible.” 

Phil cleared his throat with 
unpleasant noises and expressed 
what he felt by spitting. 

Half an hour later he resumed 
his journey, and he duly arrived 
at the Park-gates, with the fight 
still in him but feeling weak and 
shaken. The long straight stretch 
of the quays nearly finished him, 
but he struggled somehow to 
O’Connell Bridge and made his 
way to ashop that he knew. Hav- 
ing given his flute to be mended, 
he propped himself up against 
the wall and waited as usual with 
his hands in his pockets. There 
was @ long wait this time, and the 
shopman, after a glance or two 
at Phil, departed into the back 
regions and presently returned with 
a meat sandwich. He handed 
this over in silence, and in silence 
the gift was accepted; for the 
people who dealt so kindly with 
his flute were regarded by Phil 
more or less as fellow humans. 
Besides, he disliked the idea of 
collapsing in the street, and the 
sandwich seemed the better of 
two alternatives. Certainly it 
gave him heart to face the home- 
ward journey, and he set out 
boldly with the sturdy, plodding 
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stride that was part of his equip- 
ment. It was not his custom to 
play the flute in Dublin, but on 
this occasion the sight of so 
many licensed premises proved a 
bit too much for him. He stopped 
outside Mr Michael Daly’s, and 
in three minutes a crowd had 
collected. Some of the drinkers 
looked out, and one of them 
good-naturedly beckoned to Phil. 
Still playing he stepped inside, 
and that was the prelude to five 
long glasses of double X. It was 
a flushed and exalted Phil who 
left Mr Daly’s after giving one of 
his best performances. The music 
was still in his toes, and the first 
eight miles of his homeward route 
he accomplished without any 
trouble. Then a couple of farm- 
hands hailed him, demanding a 
tune of sorts and promising drink 
in exchange. Phil obliged with 
@ lively measure, the drink arrived, 
and fortified by this he broke 
into one of his curious dances. 
The men encouraged him with 
cheers and laughter, and for ten 
minutes he footed it bravely 
with the flute to his lips. He was 
gasping for breath when the dance 
was over, but, being too proud 
to rest like a sensible man, he 
marched off in the direction of 
Celbridge, while the men still 
laughed and applauded. ‘“ The 
old dog for the hard road,” they 
called after him; but Phil had a 
hand on his heart and felt none 
too sure that his legs would support 
him. 

He had meant to reach Straffan, 
which is four miles beyond Cel- 
bridge, but now he changed his 
plans and decided to make for 
the canal. With & little luck a 
friendly barge might be passing, 
and that meant a lift to Sallins, 
where he knew of a convenient 
wood. He waited for an hour 
by the canal bank, and then a 





barge approached from Dublin, 
whose occupant hailed him cheer- 
fully. He beckoned Phil aboard 
and then glanced at him sharply. 

“What ails ye at all, man? 
I never seen ye this way before.” 

Phil grunted something as he 
settled himself wearily on the deck. 

“Would ye fancy a sup o’ tea ? 
I’ve a kettle on the boil this 
minute, an’ there’s nothin’ like 
tea to sit easy on the stomach.” 

But Phil shook his head, and 
indicated by closing his eyes that 
he did not wish to be bothered 
with conversation. The barge- 
man could do no more, so he lit 
his pipe and smoked philosophic- 
ally till his craft reached the 
narrow wooden bridge which spans 
the canal in the neighbourhood 
of Sallins. Here Phil arose and 
stumbled ashore, for the wood lay 
on the other side of the bridge. 
He could only cross by supporting 
himself with the parapet, and he 
sank down thankfully at the foot 
of the first tree that offered a con- 
venient support for his back. He 
felt very ill indeed, but with lips 
set grimly he sat and suffered it, 
trusting that sooner or later his 
exhausted condition would send 
him to sleep. 

But on this occasion the sleep 
would not come. His breathing 
troubled him, and a ‘sense of 
weakness that refused to be ignored. 
Supposing with some reason that 
food was what he required, he set 
himself to endure till morning, 
when someone in the village would 
be likely to help him. But no one, 
not even Phil, can fight against 
nature, and presently she took 
pity on the vagrant who had 
trusted her, and Phil’s head fell 
forward on his breast. 

It was the gamekeeper who 
found him next morning and shook 
Phil rather roughly by the shoulder. 
‘‘Is it me pheasants,” he began, 
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and stopped abruptly when the 
body collapsed in an ugly heap. 
Then he turned and ran for his 
master, who presently arrived 
with a hurdle and some helpers. 
When they lifted Phil something 
fell out of his pocket, and one of 
the men picked it up. 

“°Tis the flute he had always 
with him,” he explained. “I 
know him well, an’ ’twas like as 
if he was a soldier an’ the flute 
was a sword to him.” 

“Well, well,” said the game- 
keeper, “lay it now on _ his 
breast, an’ I wouldn’t say but 
what it should rest on his coffin.” 

“Sure they’d boggle at that,” 
said another. ‘“‘ But he wouldn’t 
ax better than to bury it along 
with him.” 


[Jan. 1941. 


“Why would they boggle ? I'd 
lay it on the coffin meself, an’ 
*tis what I'll do for the sake of 
poor Phil.” 


Three days later the game- 
keeper kept his promise, and his 
instinct. proved to be correct. 
When Phil the fluter was carried 
to his grave there was only one 
questioner, and he was a stranger 
to the district. 

“Is that a flute?” he inquired. 
“°Tis a strange thing to be layin’ 
on @ coffin.” 

“Strange or no,” he was 
answered, “it’s the best they 
can do for him that owned it. 
Whatever else ye’d say of Phil, 
there isn’t one but knows he was 
a fighter always.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


SYLVIA LYNDON 


By MAUD DIVER 
9/6 Net 


In Sylvia Lyndon, forty-four, unmarried, Mrs Diver 
has created a character of singular charm. Penned 
up in a London flat, with an uncongenial house-mate, 
she longs for the country and a garden, living things 
to tend, a child to rear. Dr Lynn Thorburne, an 
impressive character, opens the window through which 
she escapes into a wider world of sun and shadow. 
Then the scene shifts from London to the New Forest, 
with Canada for an enlarging and intriguing distant 
background. 





What comes of Sylvia through an unexpected turn 
of the wheel is the theme of a book that has been 
described by a reader as ‘‘ Deeply, humanly interesting, 
wise and witty, full of the vagaries and surprises of real 
life.” For background she gives us visions of England’s 
varied beauty, through the changing seasons of one year. 


A critic has said, with truth, ‘‘ Mrs Diver’s books are 
full of distilled wisdom. In reading them, one feels life 
a better, broader, finer thing.’ In this phrase is summed 
up the prevailing spirit of her book, which is essentially 
an illuminating study in human relationships. 


‘‘The situation is handled with all the freshness and 
sincerity that the years have taught us to expect from 
Mrs Diver in a long and vintage book which should be 
bought rather than borrowed. Her technique is as sure 
as ever.'’—Weekly Review (G. K.’s Weekly). 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


The Wandering Years 


By WESTON MARTYR 7/6 net —‘ Third Impression 


“ Brilliant autobiography.” —Birmingham Post. 








Here is another Book by The Hon. Lady Fortescue, 
author of those delightful Volumes “Perfume from Provence,” 8/6 net, 
and “Sunset House,” 8/6 net 


““There’s Rosemapy ... 
... Fhere’s Rue...’ 


Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Fourth Impression 


The story of her life shows how courage and a great heart formed a character that can transmit 
the elusive quality of charm. 


The Observer says: “Sure to be another winner.” 
A SECOND OMNIBUS VOLUME Crown 8vo, 6/- net 


Land and Sea 
By SHALIMAR (F. C. Hendry) 


The greatest writer of Sea Stories now living. 
“600 pages closely packed with excitement and thrills." —Sheffield Telegraph. 





The Pied Piper of Dipper 


Cree k, and other Tales Crown 8vo. 7/6 net 


By THOMAS H. RADDALL 
With an Appreciation by LORD TWEEDSMUIR (John Buchan) 


Mr T. H. RADDALL is a new writer, and an outstanding literary discovery by the firm of 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons who have long been famous as the discoverers of new authors. 


The Everlasting Hills 
By JAMES WALLER (“J. W.”) 
With sketch-maps and 64 full-page illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15/- net 


This book will appeal not only to the adventurous but to all lovers of the beautiful. Mr Waller 
is a well-known mountaineer, and, combined with his knowledge of climbing, he has developed 
the art of photography to the highest pitch. 


Deeds which should not 


Pass Away 


By Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


With an Introduction by Major-General Sir ERNEST D. SWINTON, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 
With Diagrams. Short Demy. 8/6 net 


“A book which we are free to admit might, with advantage, be found in every Barracks library. 
It is grand reading.”"—Oban Times. 
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Perfume from 
Provence 


By THE HonourABLE LADY FORTESCUE. 


Profusely illustrated with drawings by E. H. SHEPARD, the famous 
‘ Punch ’ artist. 








Awarded the 
Premier Prix Lit- 
téraire International 
du Tourisme Frangais 


—1938. 














Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 
24,500 copies sold. 


“A more agreeable book in its zest, its simplicity, its deeps of feeling, and 
its vividness . . . would be hard to come by.’’—Observer. 


ss - will go into my smallest and most cherished row of books.’’—Sphere. 
“‘T have rarely felt the sunshine more in any narrative.’’—Tailer. 


“‘ A little masterpiece which, in my opinion, cannot fail to charm every sort of 
reader.” —Time and Tide. 
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Sunset House 


By THE HonourAaBLE LADY FORTESCUE. 


WITH WRAPPER AND FRONTISPIECE BY E. H. SHEPARD. 





Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 15,200 copies sold. 


“* One might as well dissect a rose as attempt a formal review of this efflorescence 
of delight in the small ecstasies and exasperations of life among nature’s children. 
It is laughter all the way.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Those who read Lady Fortescue’s sketches of scenery and flowers will envy 
her, but she is equally to be envied for her philosophy ; her gift for winning affection 
from people who, though always ready with a smile, do not give it easily; a love 
of beautiful things: an eye for drollery, and a habit of passing from gaiety to 
deep feeling without incongruity.” —The Times. 
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TALES FROM THE OUTPOSTS 
In Twelve Uniform Volumes. Pocket Size. L 


Adventures—Escapes—Travels—Voyages— War— 
Exploring—Sport : Mountains—Oceans— J ungles— 
Deserts—Rivers — Marshes —Camps — Battlefields. 
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Detailed Prospectus on application. 


I. FRONTIERS OF EMPIRE. VII. So_pIERs’ TALES. 
II. SMALL WARS OF THE EMPIRE. VIII. JUNGLE TALEs. 
III. TALES OF THE BORDER. IX. TALES OF AFRICA. 
IV. PIONEERING. X. SHIKAR. 
V. Joss oF WorK. XI. From STRANGE PLACES. 
VI. TALES OF THE SEA. XII. In LIGHTER VEIN. 


Each volume sold separately. Crown 8vo. 
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SUBSCRIBED EDITION 


History of the 


A‘ Prince of Wales's Own Gurkha Rifles 


1857-1937 


Two Volumes Quarto 





Compiled by 
RANALD MACDONELL, C.B.E. 


and 


With Maps and Portraits 
and Illustrations by 


Of this edition only 250 copies have been issued. The price to non- 
subscribers is £4, 4/- net, postage 1/- extra. Application for copies 
should be made at once to our Head Office, 45 George St., Edinburgh. 








Stories of Service in British Submarines. 


No Less Renowned 


By GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





‘* Tue submarine service of the Royal Navy 
seems not only to inspire in the officers who 
have made it their career a loyalty and 
devotion even more intense —if that be 

ossible—than other branches of the Sea 

ervice, but also to breed in many of them 
a capacity for writing attractively about 
it. Commander Hackforth-Jones is one 
of the latter, and ‘No Less Renowned’ 
contains nine stories of service in British 
submarines since the close of the Great 

War. They would seem to be, in a sense, autobiographical, notwith- 
standing that eight of them are cast in the form of fiction—the ninth 
is an account of a personal experience of a clash with Chinese pirates 
in Bias Bay, near Hong-kong; for the author’s own service was 
confined, according to the book’s jacket, to the period described, and 
he has obviously drawn upon his own experiences for many of the 
adventures of his hero.’’"—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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IAN HAY’S NOVELS 


Over two million copies of Ian Hay’s novels have been sold 








UNIFORM EDITION at 3/6 net per Volume 
A SAFETY MATCH “THE RIGHT STUFF” 
A MAN’S MAN THE FIRST HUNDRED 
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BAPPY-GO-LUCKY . CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 
{(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury’) FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
“PIP” SAND 


CHEAP EDITION at 2/- net per Volume 


A SAFETY MATCH CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury ’) SAND 


“THE RIGHT STUFF” 








The New Inveraray Edition 
of the Works of Neil Munro 


The Famous Writer of Scottish Romance 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 


JOHN SPLENDID. FANCY FARM. 

THE NEW ROAD. DOOM CASTLE. 

THE DAFT DAYS. CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. 

SHOES OF FORTUNE. GILIAN THE DREAMER. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. ) 


JAUNTY JOCK. - In One Volume. 
AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. J 


Each volume sold separately. 


Over half a million copies of Neil Munro’s books have been 
sold in the British Empire. 
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Gontents for February 1941. 


GLADIATORS IN NORWAY. TRAVELLING ALL WAYS. 
By Victor MacClure. By C. Falcon. 
I, Lesjeskogen—The Aandalsnes Area. REFUGEES, By J. W. 
I, Interlude. SICK HEART RIVER.— 
Part II.—continued. By John Buchan. 
THE SICK BEE. 
By John Crompton.| MANSIONS OF THE BLEST. 


PARADISE—LOST. . AERE PERENNIUS— 
By The Hon. Lady Fortescue.!A POSTSCRIPT. By E. J. N. Wallis. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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Sdeal Gift Books 





BLACKWOOD 
OMNIBUS 
VOLUMES 


CROWN &8vo. each 5s. net 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 


* Four Tales JOHN BUCHAN 


Third Large Impression. 640 pages 


The Thirty-Nine Steps—The Power-House—The 
Watcher by the Threshold—The Moon Endureth 


x Down to the Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 
Second Large Impression. 624 pages 


* Land and Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 
624 pages 


* Humorous Tales from ‘Blackwood’ 


Sixth Large Impression. 654 pages 


* Storer Clouston’s Omnibus —— 


The Lunatic at Large—The Spy in Black 
— The Man from the Clouds — Simon 


* Para Handy and Other Tales “UGH FOULIS 


(NEIL MUNRO) 
Third Large Impression, 702 pages 


* The Pipe Pushers and Other Stories 
520 pages WESTON MARTYR 
Each volume contains first-class stories which will appeal to all. 
Those who have read them will read them again with interest, and 


those who have not, and they are to be envied, have some good 
hours in front of them. 








(Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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BLACK WOOD’S ADVERTISER, 


FEBRUARY 1941. 


All correspondence with reference to Advertisements should be addressed to— 


Mr T. PRESTON, 32 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Telephone—City 2196. 








PELMANISM 1914 aAnpb 1941 


URING 1914-18, the Pelman In- 

stitute, in London and through- 

out the Empire, made a real and 

important contribution to the efficiency 
of the nation. 

The value of Pelmanism as a training 
in personal efficiency was freely ac- 
knowledged by leaders in the military 
and naval forces, as well as by those 
carrying out the highly responsible 
civil work which the exigencies of the 
time demanded. During the Great 
War no fewer than 160 Admirals and 
Generals studied the Pelman Course, 
and their example was followed by 
over forty thousand other officers and 
men throughout the Services. Good as 
Pelmanism was in 1914-18, it is very 
much better in 1941. Added knowledge 
and experience have made it so. 

——H.M. FORCES ———_ 
[ All serving members are now entitled to | 
| receive the complete Pelman Course, 


| with full tuition and guidance, at 
| One-Half Usual Fee. 
| Immediate application should be made 
for Special Enrolment Form (Services). 
Approved by War Office. 





Every line written in the Pelman 
Course is directly applicable to some 
aspect of human life and conduct. 
The intention of every word in the 
Course is to make clear to men and 
women the means by which they can 
develop their powers to the fullest 
extent so that they can live more 
happily and be more successful—so 
that, on the one hand, they will 
make and use occasions for profit and 
advantage and, on the other hand, be 
at ease in any company. Both con- 
ditions are necessary to complete 
self-respect and a full life. 


Courage and Confidence. 

The present dominant aim for every 
man and woman must be to show a 
courageous, confident, well-equipped 
mental front. This assured, then all 
else will be achieved, and the world 
has no more proven method than 
Pelmanism to attain this end. Many of 
the greatest Leaders in varying spheres 
testify this. You may read what they 
say in “ The Science of Success.” 

Remember this—Everything you do 
is preceded by your attitude of mind. 
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The Home Front. 


Time and energy to spend in service 
that will add to Britain’s striking 
power! That is what we, men and 
women alike, are seeking now. At the 
same time our daily work must be 
done and done well. There is a proved 
way of organising time and conserving 
energy so that both daily work and 
public service will be well within the 
measure of our strength. 

Every thought must be clear and 
definite, every word have its meaning, 
every act be stripped of any movement 
that wastes energy. All that is not 
essential to the proper carrying out of 
our daily work must be eliminated so 
that our strength will be greater for 
the intense effort that each one of us 
is anxious to make in that particular 
war work that lies near to our hands. 

The demand from each of us is 
for quickened perceptive faculties, 
sounder judgment, greater decisiveness, 
prompter action, and all the courage 
and resolution we can muster in our- 
selves and inspire in others. 

The Pelman Institute has, for over 
40 years, been training men and women 
in these directions. 


Personal and Individual. 


Pelmanists are not left to make the: 
applications themselves. An _ experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism 
to their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. 

The Pelman Course is fully described 
in a book entitled ‘‘ The Science of 
Success.’’ The Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The book will be 
sent you, gratis and post free, on 
application ie. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE, 102 Peiman House 


(Established over 49 years}, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES : 
NEW YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. 
MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, 
Natal Bank Chambers (P.O: Box 1489). 
JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Box 4928. CAL- 
CUTTA, 102 Clive Street. DELHI, 10 Alipore 
Road. JAVA, Malabarweg, Malang. 
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COOKERS 


the eye, the palate, the pocket. 


please 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd., 
Est. 1854) BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. 63, Conduit Street, 


London, W.1, and branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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Rattray’s 7 Reserve 
TOBACCO 


SCOTLAND has enjoyed the re- 

putation as the home of tobacco 
blending, and in 7 RESERVE 
Rattray’s have preserved the finest 
traditions of that art. It is skilfully 
blended from seven selected varie- 
ties of choice matured tobaccos, 
with no single flavour predominat- 
ing. 7 RESERVE has an ever in- 
creasing number of discriminating 
pipe devotees in all parts o! the world. 
A customer writes from HAWICK—“I 
must congratulate you on your tobacco. 


This is intended as a genuine tribute. 
Your 7 RESERVE is a revelation.”’ 


Obtainable only direct 


trom the Blender, g 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. 











Price: 32/8 per lb., post paid. Send 
8/2 for sample }-lb. tin, post free. 





EXPORT: 26/8 per 2 Ibs., 
plus postage. 






















Mackinlays 
is famed 
for its soft 
mellowness F 



































































By Aipointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


WHITE HEATHER FOR LUCK 








Size slightly larger than illustrated 
£5.5.0 


WHITE HEATHER FOR LUCK, yes, 
but in a new and permanent form to 
convey this excellent sentiment. 


The green enamelled gold spray with 
tiny round pearls to represent the bloom 





is offered in the form of a Universal Clip 
to adorn the hat. 


Alternatively, it may be used to fasten 
the scarf and in other ways that only 
a lady can determine. 





BROOK & SON 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


















































OF HUMAN SUFFERI 





The Royal Cancer Hospital claims to offer the 
greatest dividend on funds entrusted to its 
care. Every penny contributed to this worthy 
institution means Hope for another sufferer 
from the dread disease of Cancer. The return 
on YOUR investment is measured not in 
figures, but in the lightness of a heart, in the 
uplifting of a downcast spirit, in the restoration 
of a human soul to the joy of living. 

This much is certain: wars between nations 
never endure, but the work of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital must go on—that the terrible 
yearly total of over 70,000 deaths be confined 
and reduced and the menace of Cancer swept 
away from our lives. 

Please send a gift to the Secretary. 





FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 





URGENTLY NEEDS FUNDS 












BRANDAUER'S 


GLENGARRY PENS 
Cay , 

e BRANDAUER’S Glengarry 

oO Pen has a specially con- 


structed curved point, which 
is ideal for smooth, quick writing. Of all 
Stationers and Storekcepers. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co., Ltp., Birmingham, Eng. 
‘ London Office: 124 Newgate Street, E.C.1 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


New and secondhand Books on Travel, 
Adventure, and every other subject. 
Stock of nearly three million volumes. 
JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! Members buy 
books published at 7/6, 8/6, 10/6 and 


12/6 for ONLY 2/6. 
Over 200,000 MEMBERS! 


113-125 CHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.6.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
— 














OM LONG tobacco’s made with skill, 
You fill the pipe—it fills the bill. 
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SHE prefers smartness but you want 
comfort, so a “Van Heusen” must be 
the answer. The multi-ply fabric wears 
so’ much ‘longer and launders so - well 
that in any case “Van Heusen” saves 
money on collars. Obtainable in several 
smart styles, in white and coloured designs 
from all outfitters. 


Ask also for “VANTELLA™” Shirts 
(by Cotella Ltd.), to match all colours 


and designs of “VAN HEUSEN” 
Collars. | 


3 VAN HEUSEN" 


Regd Trade Mark 
Semi- Stiff COLLARS 


HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., Provisional Address, Viney Street Factory, Taunton, Somerset 
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Over two million copies of Ian Hay’s novels have been sold 
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CHEAP EDITION at 2/- net per Volume 


A SAFETY MATCH CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury ’) SAND 


“THE RIGHT STUFF” 








The New Inveraray Edition 
of the Works of Neil Munro 


The Famous Writer of Scottish Romance 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 


JOHN SPLENDID. FANCY FARM. 
THE NEW ROAD. DOOM CASTLE. 
THE DAFT DAYS. CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. 
SHOES OF FORTUNE. GILIAN THE DREAMER. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. ) 
JAUNTY JOCK. - In One Volume. 
AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. J 


Each volume sold separately. 


Over half a million copies of Neil Munro’s books have been 
sold in the British Empire. ~ 
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Edinburgh and London 
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“In the Plain of Armageddon 


it is difficult to obtain Tobacco at all” 


fo in its ‘‘EveRFRESH” 
Tin reaches the vemotest smoker 
in all its pristine freshness and fragrance. 
No other Tobacco leaving Britain’s shores From a Barneys 
is better equipped to withstand the deteriorating Smoker in Palestine. 


effects of climatic change—for no other form of . ... stationed as I am in the Plain of 
packing gives such certain protection. .. . ee < ” posi ae posta 
fortunate enough to see in a small Arab shop 
; , some t1b. tins of Barnevs Tobacco. 
If you are seeking a Tobacco of outstanding “« Although I have tried many brands, I have 
voodness, < : i , . d not come across one with the same even smoking 
ee be Tobacco which you pene coyen and flavour of your Tobacco, and I shall hope to 
upon to give you, as the letter beside whim- write = in 20 years time and endorse these 
sically suggests, a score of s satisfyi papeseaser 
y 88 on re © of years of sa isfying “‘ I need hardly add that, due tothe ‘EVERFRESH ’ 
smoking, make a trial of Barneys... it will vacuum packing, the Tobacco was in a state 


probably set you up in pipe-joy until the end of a — a 


your smoking days. (The original letter can be inspected.) 


wh Barney 


| 


({ Warnens ¥ 


THE IDEAL f j 
Barneys (medium), Punchbowle cfory: 
(full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
os . In “’ EVERFRESH”’ Tins, 1/9}d. oz. 


(11) MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR _LTD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE @ 
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4 i. Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scotland, 
; ip 88 PRINCES STREET 
& King George V. 
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7th/9th ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £58 
Smaller, on Bar £22 





Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £15 
In 9-ct. Gold . ; ‘ ‘ : ey 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £25 
Others, Diamond set _.. . .from £8 
In 9-ct. Gold . a P ‘ . 23;35/- 











Aj S 


ROYAL ARTILLERY ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 


Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £15 Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . a7 
Others, Diamond set a . from £9, 10/- o o ». Larger, no Bar £32 


In 9-ct. Gold ro InQ9-ct.Gold . . os >» ae 


Badges of other Regiments 
ranging from £3 upwards 





BLACK WATCH 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £30 
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S&F Fa 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


EDINBURGH 2 


BADGE BROOCHES 


THESE PRICES DO 
NOT INCLUDE 
PURCHASE 
TAX 


ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold 
and Diamonds £65 


Paste Diamond and 
Enamel. £3, 16/- 







ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS 


Rose Di d and E 1 ‘ £10, 15/- 
WORE «oe & we % £3 





Diamond and Enamel 


In 9-ct. Gold . 


p = 5 
224/ DOMINUS 





Telegrams: ‘“‘ INCHES, EpINBURGH.” 
Telephone: EpinnurcH 22388. 





ROYAL ENGINEERS 


Diamond and Enamel 
£31 





ROYAL SCOTS GREYS 


Diamond and Enamel 


KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS 


Diamond and Enamel . 


£38 


£38 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SGOTLAND 


Head Office: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 














Branches throughout Scotland 








ON WATCH to keep the seasefroe Te Bm fFeighters — 

is but one of ‘thé’ duties“of the motor torpedo boats 
ms 

-“esigned and built by John I. Thornycroft & Co., Limited. 


SHORNCROEIt 








NATURE’S WAY 


with all GASTRIC and 
DIGESTIVE troubles 


“Suntona” Wholemeal SLIPPERY ELM 
Food nourishes the body, whilst the fine, 
gelatinous Slippery Elm Bark (Ulmus Fulva) 
acts as an “internal poultice,’’ soothing the 
tender, delicate membranes of the intestine, 
sweetening the digestive tract, healing in- 
flamed tissues, ulcers, piles, etc. Try this 
natural way to health to-day. 4b. 1/1, at 
Health Stores, Boots, Timothy Whites & 
Taylors, etc. In case of difficulty—test 
sample 6d., with invaluable FREE 64 pp. 
book on natural healthy living—‘‘ Nature’s 
Healing Powers,”’ post free from: 


SUNTONA LTD., 78 Exchange Walk, 


Nottingham 























WRITING A STORY OR WAR EXPERIENCES ? 


Here is an Infallible Guide to the Beginner’s Success 


The Art of Story Writing 


(By a Famous Author). Writing the complete P 
story in 7 graduated stages, sty le, polish _~ = NET 
professional “‘ touch,” speedily acquired. Its ae, oe 


presentation, negotiation, and chances of 
t .” Also includes ‘“‘ The Author’s Guide” (1941), 





“accep Oo 

a plete and classified list of every Newspaper, Maga- 
zine and Periodical, its respective minimum and maximum 
Length for Article, Story and Serial “acceptable.” The 
only published Guide of its kind. A veritable gold mine of 
essential facts that earns for you immediate profit from your 
writing. The previous publication had over 15,000 sold 
copies and this reprint is very strictly limited. Direct 
from the publishers, 


STONE LITERARY AGENCY (Publishing Dept. B.) 
Established 1928, REDCAR, YORKS. 
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THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


FOR ALL SEAMEN 
WORLD-WIDE 


NEW STATIONS 
HAVE BEEN OPENED 
TO MEET URGENT 
NEEDS OF SEAMEN 
UNDER WAR 
CONDITIONS 
PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO A. J. MATTHEW, Secretary 
5 THE GRANGE, WIMBLEDON, LONDON, S.W. 19 


Ws 222 FSF | 


One of our War-time Canteens 























Brluhwood ‘ (— 


Nyou | re any difficulty in 
procuring 3 your copy, hiv, 


notify our | Head Nice 


45 Sesnge Mreet 
Gdinbu rgh 
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FOR ALL READERS 
AND WRITERS 


|A_TRIP OF 50,000 MILES 


| ‘“How | toured the World 
on nothing ’’ 


Mr Buchler started his trip by borrow- 
ing £10, and in course of four years 
earned £3000 by his pen and camera. 
For the outlay of 1/6 on this booklet, 
you can acquire all the information as 
to how this was done and how you can 
apply it to your own locality or wher- 
ever you happen to be. 

Price 1/6 post free, 








FICTION : 


By Walter Buchler. 


A thrilling romance of Japan, true to 
life and exciting, Price 8/- post free. 
“| must recommend with some particularity... . 
This story is an exquisite work of art. ... Itis 
comedy; firmly formed, mature, and well-rooted 


in a natural humour. . . .”"—Richard Church in 
‘John o’ London’s Weekly.’ 


TRADE : 


“MONEY IN EXPORTS” 


This is a volume invaluable to all en- 
gaged in Industry, Trade or Commerce. 
Whether you are a Manufacturer, Mer- 
chant, Banker or Exporter, you will 
find useful and profitable material in 
this book covering 40 different markets. 

Price 10/6 post free. 


“ The exporter, or potential exporter, will find much 
useful information about the peculiarities of various 
markets.”—‘ The Times Weekly Edition.’ 


“ Of special value to business men, manufacturers, 
merchants and salesmen.” —‘ Public Opinion.’ 


“The manufacturer will find many hints of value.” 
—‘ Great Britain and the East.’ 


“ Opportunity is taken to show how trade can be 
developed. .. .”— Fairplay.’ 


“This handy volume will prove invaluable to all 
engaged in industry, trade and commerce.”— 
‘Modern Transport.’ 


Userut Pustications 
524 Mansion House Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.4 














“HIRAYAMA TAKES A CHANCE” | 























A SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


With Copious Exercises in Translation and 
Composition; Easy Reading Lessons and 
Extracts from Spanish Authors; a List of 
Idioms; a Glossary of Commercial Terms 
(English-Spanish); and a copious General 
Vocabulary (Spanish-English). 


BY 


WILLIAM A. KESSEN, 
Teacher of Spanish, Hillhead High School. 


4/= net. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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NEW 
BLACKWOOD 
BOOKS — 


B 








See 


Advertisement Pages 
at the end of 
this Number 




















BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 35/- 
New Model Female day pattern, 42/- 
“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male or Female, day and night, 70/- 


“SANITUBE” 
For helpless, bedridden patients, 70/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and 
body. Invisibleunderclothing andeasily emptied. 


Now worn world-wide. Special patterns for 
motorists and aviators. 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD, 123 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2 























_™“ ae 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON,LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Obtainable abread from— 
ANTIGUA—Bennett Bryson & Co. Ltd. 
AUSTRALIA—Leo. Buring Pty. Ltd., Sydney. 
BARBADOS—S. P. Mussan, Son & Co., Ltd. 
BERMUDA—Consolidated Wine Store, Hamilton. 
BRITISH GUIANA—Sprostons Ltd., Georgetown. 
CURAGAO—Curagao Trading Co. 
GIBRALTAR—M. Baglietto. 


JAMAICA—H. M. Brandon & Co., Kingston. 

KENYA—Jardin Ltd., Nairobi and Mombasa. 

NASSAU—Maury-Roberts Co., Ltd. 

S. RHODESIA—The “ GROUSE” Agency, Box 678, 
Salisbury. 

TANGIER—Ellis & Co. 

U.S.A.—Old Rose Distributin 


Co., Chicago; 
Rheinwein Imports Inc., 


ston, Mass. 





A Sussex Coxswain } 


THIS 

VITAL 

SERVICE 

MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-Boat Service 
must still go on. During the War 
more calls for help than ever before 
will be made upon it. Life-boatmen 
will carry on their brave task in greatly 
increased difficulty and danger. 


In this great struggle in which we 
are all now engaged, your contribution 
is more than ever needed. 


Send in yours today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 








A.R.P, WORKER OVERCOMES 
FATIOU De 


A Building Super- 
Visor, aged 40, 
took up 


MAXALDING 


to overcome} 
nervous debility 
and improve his 
walking, as he 
suffered from 
Loco-ataxy. He 
reported a month 
after beginning :— 


“TI feel better generally, and find that I 
am walking steadier. The extra A.R.P. 
work has been so much that I have not 
been able to enjoy the training as I other- 
wise might have done.”’ 


MAXALDING 


Sent Gratis on Receipt of Your 
NAME, ADDRESS, Age and Occupation. 


A.M. SALDO 3" ssuzgrars Bart 


Twickenham, MIDDX. 


A. M. SALDO. 
Founder of Maxalding in 
1909, who prescribes every 

lesson personally. 


An Illustrated Treatise 
Explanatory of 
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PARAFFIN 
MARINE 
ENGINES 


74 H.P. 
to 


72 H.P. 


Kelvin-Ricardo Petrol-Paraffin Marine Engines are 
made in three series, the ‘‘E’’ Models being light- 
weight for moderate speeds. launches and small 
sailing boats. The “F” Models are medium- 
weight, medium speed, for heavy launches, cabin 
cruisers, and large sailing yachts, whilst the ““G”’ 
Models are heavy-weight, slow speed engines, suit- 
able for heavy craft of all types. All are equally 
reliable, and all are noted for excellence of design 
and superb workmanship coupled with moderate 
price and low maintenance cost. 


in comparing prices, it is important to remember 
that ours cover complete marine equipment, in- 
cluding propeller, shaft, stuffing boxes, tanks and 
all pip ng and hull connections, and that there are 
no “ extras’’ to pay for. 


TheBergius OlLtd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN™ = GLASGOW C.4 











The WAR and 
HOMELESs CHILDREN 





Where do we go now ? 
THE SOCIETY | CHI!.DREN NEED- 


ING CARE AND 

CAN PROVIDE | PROTECTION 

BECAUSE OF 

WITH. YOUR | DAILY Comin 
T | 3 

| TO US FOR A 


HELP | HOME 


OVER 5,900 CHILDREN TO FEED AND 
CLOTHE EVERY DAY 
The smallest gift you can give will be welcome 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
MLD TOWN HALL, K°4WINGTON, S.E. 11 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 








Seventh Impression 





Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


FRENCH 
COOKERY 


FOR 


ENGLISH HOMES 





| WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 











Crown 8vo. 3/6 net 





MY 
WATER-CURE 


As tested through more 
than Thirty Years, and 
described for the Healing 
of Diseases and the 
Preservation of Health 


By 
SEBASTIAN KNEIPP 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons Ltp. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1504. FEBRUARY 1941. Von. 249. 





GLADIATORS IN NORWAY. BY VICTOR MACCLURE, ‘ . - 01 
I. LESJKSKOGEN—THE AANDALSNES AREA. II. INTERLUDE, 


THE SICK BEE. BY JOHN CROMPTON, . ; . ° ° «926 
PARADISE—LOST. BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE, ° ° - 138 
TRAVELLING ALL WAYS. BY C. FALCON, . ‘ ° ° - 153 
REFUGEES. BY J. W., - = 5 ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 36 


SICK HEART RIVER.—PART I1.—continued. BY JOHN BUCHAN, . 169 
MANSIONS OF THE BLEST. BY J. K. STANFORD, . R ‘ - 183 


AERE PERENNIUS—A POSTSCRIPT. BY E. J. N. WALLIS, ‘ - 196 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


SusBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLAcKwoop’s MAGAZINE’ SENT BY 
POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, FOR 
30s. YEARLY. 





Registered SECTIONAL 
GU N enoeroes 3 INDOOR EVENINGS 
EE : Some «sss OE 


OOKCASE 
¢ ee 
BOOKS ARE UNTAXED. 






| Keep them clean, 
orderly & accessible 
in a GUNN BOOKCASE: 
built up in sections 
with unrivalled 
adaptability and 
variety. 





Catalogue and dealer's name free on request. 


Wy. ANGUS & Co. Ltp., ‘omens King’s femees Roll. 


and MENSTRIE, Scotland 








Printed in Great Britain 
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Steel Water Mains capable of conveying ninety 
million gallons of water per day from Tansa 
Lake to Bombay, a distance of 55 miles. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO 


ENGINEERS LTD 





HORSEFERRY HOUSE WESTMINSTER S.W.1 
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A card conveying your best wishes 
will be enclosed with the first issue 
sent to the recipient of your gift. 


* “Our son says: ‘Nothing you send us gives as much 
pleasure as the BLACKWOOD’S. We read them from 
cover to cover.’” 


[ORDER FORM OVERLEAF 








Year, beginning with the issue for 


Some Recent Appreciations 


ae 


“BLACKWOOD’S for the Black-Out: a perfect antidote.” 
A Docter renewing his subscription. 


‘Maga’ helps to bring a spot of relief to men who are 
having a fairly rough time just now. 


“It is quite impossible to think of having to do without 
Blackwood.” 


“We look forward eagerly to each copy. We have no 
Magazine to compare with it.” 


“Better than ever and a tonic for War Time.” 


ORDER FORM 
I enclose 30/- 


Please send, as my Gift, Blackwood’s Magazine Monthly for One 


To 


REET bp  ikaudcitceuicsduanaeass shades yauunaseueigact Gur ceeneatie 
LETTERS 


From 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD, 
45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Or through your Bookseller. 
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